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HOWITT’S JOURNAL 
OF LITERATURE AND POPULAR PROGRESS. 
EDITED BY WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT, 
With Contributions from the most eminent Writers. 
Part First, for February, 1847, contains articles by 

William Howitt, Dr Southwood Smith, R. H. Horne, 
a Howitt, H. F. Chorley, Jota Bowring, 
W. J. Fox, Mary Gillies, Alaric A. Watts, 
&c., &c., &e. 
Also, Six fine Engravings. 
NOTICES. 

“ All who know the aims of those excellent persons 
(the Howitts), will need no assurance that, if the Sweet 
does not a 4 vast work in the enlightenment of 
the masses, the pleading of their cause with the great, 
it will not be the fault of its editors.” —Christian Inquirer. 

“This is a publication which will command universal 
regard and sympathy in this country.”—Salem Gazette. 

HOWITT’S JOURNAL | 
Is published in Monthly Parts, each containing several of 
the finest Engra on Wood, designed and - 
engraved by the best Artists. 
Price $2,50 per Annum, or 25 Cents per Number. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
118 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
AMERICAN PUBLISHERS. 
C. & N. are also American Publishers of 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
Price $2,50 per Annum—25 Cents per Number. m7 3t 











IN PRESS, 
And will be published early in April, 


THE ORATORS OF FRANCE, 


Civil, Revol and Mili . B 
me. utionary. = tary. y Cormenin. 1 vol. 


wt BAKER & SCRIB : 
tf No. 36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau s:. 
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DRINKER AND MORRIS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 
Publish the Following Books : 

TATE’S ANALYTICAL, DIGESTED INDEX OF THE 
Virginia Reporters from Washington, to Vol. II. Grattan, 
inclusive. 2 vols. 8vo. 

bee DIGEST OF THE LAWS OF VIRGINIA. 13 
vol. 8vo. 

TATE’S AMERICAN FORM-BOOK. 1 vol. 12mo. 

a: ON THE STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 1 
vol. 8vo. 

VIRGINIA SELECTION OF PSALMS AND HYMNS. 
By Andrew Broaddus. A new and revised edition. 

: Preparing for Publication. 

A NEW JUSTICE OF THE PEACE OF VIRGINIA. 
By Joseph Mayo, Esq., Counsellor-at-Law. 

D. &. M. beg to assure the Trade that all books con- 
signed to them will receive their best attentions, and no 
pains spared to bring them prominently before the Virginia 
public. No charge for advertising. 

Always on hand, Complete Sets of the Virginia Re- 
porters, and all Virginia Law Books. Also, a general as- 
sortment of Books, in every department of literature. 


m6 13t 
M. W. DODD, 
Brick Church Chapel, opposite the City Hall, 
HAS LATELY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


DICK’S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Acknowledged to be one of the most valuable works on 
Theology in the English language. 


LECTURES ON MENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND THE- 
OLOGY. By James Richards, D.D., late of Auburn 
Seminary, N. York, witha memoir 1 vol. 8vo. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH’S WORKS. 2 vols. 8vo. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Illustrated with steel engravings, making by far the 
cheapest and most elegant edition of the works of this 
widely popular Authoress. 


THE ATTRACTION OF THE CROSS. By Gardiner 
Spring, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 
MEMOIR OF ASAHEL GRANT, M.D., Missionary to 
the Nestorians. A small volume of great interest. 
= TO EARLY RELIGION. By Wm. B. Sprague, 
-D. 





THE GREAT COMMANDMENT. By Caroline Fry. 
Nearly Ready for publication. 
POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF CHARLOTTE ELIZA- 
BETH. m6 tf 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have just published— 

REMAINS OF THE REV. WILLIAM JACKSON, late 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Louisville, Ky., with a 
Brief Sketch of his Life and Character, by the Rev. 
Wm. M. Jackson. 1 vol., 8vo. 

* To say that the volume before us is full of interest for 
the Christian reader, would be to speak far too coldly of its 
merits. It is replete with instruction of that high cha- 
racter which arrests the intellect, while it subdues the 
heart. It is the more valuable, inasmuch as it consists 
chiefly of the sermons and other instructions of the Chris- 
tian pastor, whose memorial to the Church itis, all stamped 
with fresh and living interest, so that, as we read it, it is 
sometimes hard to realize that the lips that uttered them 
are now closed in death, and that the soul from which 
they sprang has gone to its reward.”"—Protestant Church- 
man. 





RECANTATION ; or, the Confessions of a Convert to 
Romanism. A Tale of Domestic and Religious Life in 
Italy. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, Author of 
“Christmas Holiday#in Rome.” i6mo. 

“ We have read this little volume with a great deal of 
interest ; and pronounce it to be one of the best which has 
as yet been published on the subject of the immediate differ- 
ences, as to matters of Faith and Practice, between the 
Church of England and that of Rome. The merits of the 
book will probably procure for it a very extensive circula- 
tion, and we doubt not that great good will attend its — 
eation.”—.Vational Press. m13 tf 





RUSCHENBERGER’S NATURAL HISTORY, 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


GRIGG, ELLIOT, & CO., 
‘o.9 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 


Publish Ruschenberger’s Series of First Books of Natural 
History, for Beginners , comprising— 

1. Elements of Anatomy and Physiology, with 45 illus- 
trations. 

2. Elements of Mammalogy, with 75 illustrations. 

3. Elements of Ornithology, “ 81 0. 

4. Elements of Herpetology and Ichthyology, with 66 
illustrations. 

5. Elements of Conchology, with 119 illustrations. 

6. Elements of Entomology,“ 91 do, 

7. Elements of Botany, “ 164 do. 

8. Elements of Geology, ‘“ 310 do. 


The series is illustrated by nearly a thousand figures; a 
copious glossary of terms is Le, areapin to each volume. 
The work has been introduced into many public schools 
and colleges in the United States, and is approved by all 
scientific men who have examined it. Among the many 
testimonials in its favor, is the following report, by the dis- 
tinguished and venerable naturalist, Aupupon, to the 
American Institute, which was unanimously adopted, at a 
meeting of that body. 

“ New York, Feb. 9, 1846. 

“Srra—lI have received your note of the 3d instant, to- 
gether with the ‘Elements of Ornithology,’ parent for 
the use of schools and colleges, by W. 8. W. Ruschenber- 
ger, M.D., &c., &c., &., and have read the work in compli- 
ance with the request of the American Institute, that I 
should examine and report upon it. 

“thave great pleasure in highly recommending it. ‘To 
say the truth, although I am somewhat blanched by the 
hand of time, and have many years been a student of Or- 
nithology, I consider the present the very best introduc- 
tion to that science that I have ever seen, and I mighi add 
as full praise to the other works of the series of Ruschen- 
berger’s text-books of Natural History, as far as | am ac- 
quainted with the subjects they relate to. 

“ Dr. Ruschenberger has. in giving this series to the pub- 
lic, rendered a benefit to all seekers after science, as both 
old and young may profit by the well arranged and valua- 
ble information these volumes contain. 

“T have the honor to remain, very respectfully, 
““ Your obedient servant, 
*Joun J. AupUBoN. 

“To H. Meigs, Esq., 

“ Recording Secretary of the American Institute, 
“ New York City.” 

Extract of a Report to the American Institute, on the 

Elements of Geology’’ of the above series. ~ 

“Your Committee with much pleasure recommend this 
highly valuable book to the attention of those who con- 
duct our Schools, Academies and Colleges, as a book ex- 
cellently calculated to give the first outlines of the ver 
important study of Geology, to students. Nor do we hesi- 
tate to say that all men, except learned geologists 
alone, will feel after its perusal, that they have received a 
great reward for a very small! expense of time and money. 

“ Feb. 4, 1846. Jas. J. Mapes.” 

For sale by Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway; Henry 
Kernot, 633 Broadway; Huntington & Savage; and the 
principal booksellers throughout the United States. 
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VALUABLE NEW WORK, 
JUST IMPORTED. 


THE MORAL SYSTEM; or, Laws of Human Nature 
Considered and Explained in a Theoretic and Practical 
View. By G.G. Vincent. 2vols.8vo. London. $3 25. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Introduction.2._ The Moral System. 3. The Purpose 
of the Work stated, and Preliminary Discourse, 4. 
Considered. 5. Exposition of the Law Directing Man. 6. 
Causes opposing the Law of Moral Direction. 7. Occasion 
of the Law not being seen. 8. The Moral Law Considered 
Practically. 9. ‘The Moral Law Considered Practically as to 
“Property.” 10. Final Observation. Vol. 2—The Moral 
System. On the Law of Reason. Section 1, 2, 3. 

Imported and for sale by 
HENRY KERNOT, 
a32t 633 Broadway, near Bleecker street. 


STATIONERY. 


F. & E. DOUBLEDAY, No. 40 JOHN STREET, 
e New York, Importers of, and Wholesale Dealers in, 
French, —— and American eres! A will supply the 
try Dealers on the most favorabie terms. 
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STUDIES IN RELIGION. 


By the Author of “ Words in a Sunday School.” 
“ Mr. Shepard : 

“ Dear Str—By the advice of a friend, I called and pur- 
chased ‘Studies in Religion,’ by the Author of ‘ Words 
in a Sunday School.’ I have read the ‘Studies’ with 

reat delight. Please let me knew to whom I am indebted 
‘or this interesting work. Yours truly.” 
The above is published by 
C. SHEPARD, 191 Broadway, 


Opposite John st. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC. 


TS American Almanac, and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the year 1847, 1 vol. 12mo., Pp. 360, con- 
taining Astronomical Calculations, by Prof. Peirce, The 
New Tariff of Duties established in 1846, both in England 
and the United States, alphabetically arranged, &c.; a 
eneral Abstract of the Laws establishing a Warehousing 
ystem in this country; the general Abstract of all the 
Public Laws passed by Congress is continued, as in former 
years; the Outlines of the Sub-Treasury System, and of 
the law creating the Smithsonian Institution, are contained 
in this article: a Tabular View is given of all the Rail- 
roads in this country and in England, which contains more 
information on this subject than has ever been brought to- 
gether before ; a comparative view of the debts, property, 
and general financial condition of all the States has been 
made out with great care from the latest returns; an arti- 
cle on the comparative cost of Government in England 
and in this country affords results which will probably be 
new to most of our readers; the Obituary Record; the 
Lists of Officers under the National and State Govern- 
ments; the Register of Colleges and of the Theological, 
Law and Medical Schools, and the other ordinary articles 
of the work will be found as full and accurate asin former 
years. 


We copy the following from the London Inquirer : 

“Of the American Statistics, we strongly recommend 
itin reference to this department; because much of the 
knowledge it conveys affords matter for most instructive 
reflection, und deserves the best attention of our country- 
men.”’ 

The work will be forwarded to any part of the United 
States, free of postage, by a remittance of one dollar to the 
publishers, AMES MUNROE & CO., Boston. 

*,* Complete sets in eighteen volumes from the com- 
mencement of the work, for sale by the Publishers. 
fi3 tf 


THE LONDON LANCET: 
A Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, 
Criticism, Literature and News. 


Editor—Mr. Waxktugry, M.P., and Coroner of Middlesex. 
Sub-Editor—J. Henry Bennet, M.D., Licentiate of 
the Royal Coilege of Physicians. 


TERMS—$5 PER ANNUM.—MONTHLY PARTS 50 CENTs. 
Address of the American Publishers to the Public. 


yO years have elapsed since the first issue, in the pre- 

sent form, of the reprint of the London Lancet; and 
its Publishers feel happy to state, that the real intrinsic 
merit and value of the Work has been duly appreciated 
by the Medical Profession throughout the United States. 

From every quarter of the Union, we have received the 
most flattering support from Subscribers, and the highest 
commendations upon the character of the Journal, and the 
benefits derived from its perusal. As one of our correspond- 
ents observes, “it would be indeed surprising, that a work 
of such value should not be appreciated and patronized by 
every Practising Physician who takes any interest in the 
progress of his profession.” It is, we have undoubted 
reason to believe, the received opinion of all who have in- 
vestigated the work, that it furnishes a Monthly Report of 
the Course of Medical Opinion and Practice in Europe, 
such as can from no other single source be obtained. 

Now that the Laboratory and the Microscope are effect- 
ing changes of the most vital importance, the possession of 
a Reflector like The Lancet may be reasonably viewed 
as of indispensable moment. The American Publishers 
are free to state, that congratalatory as the past accepta- 
tion of their undertaking has proved, the future promises 
that in its columns, which gives them still greater encou- 
ragement for continued exertion: their sole desire is, that 
gentlemeu who have not hitherto taken the work, wil! use 
a little exertion to see it: this done, they have the fullest 
confidence that large as is the present subscription list, that 
list will at once be doubled. 

BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
American Publishers, 222 Broadway. 

N.B. The Publishers have on hand a limited supply of 
the four last Half yearly Volumes. Each Subseriber in- 
closing Ten Dollars will have his name entered on the 
Subscription Book for the year 1847, and receive the Two 
—_ oe ae Two Previous Years. B. 8. & Co. 
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PRINTING, 

Executed with Neatness and Despatch, 

EDWARD O. JENKINS, 
114 Nassan street, New York. 
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MUNROK & COMPANY’S 
Recent Publications. 


I. CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 
of A. H. Everett. Second series, in size to match the first 
series, issued in 1846. 1 vol. large 12mo. pp. 476. 


1. A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON VENTILA- 


tion. By M. Wyman, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo., with eighty-two 
cuts. 


ll, POEMS BY RALPH W. EMERSON. 
16mo. pp. 252. 


IV. SONGS OF THE SEA, with other Poems. By 
Epes Sargent. 16mo. pp. 208. 


Vv. POEMS BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Second series, 16mo. pp. 168, 


VI. HOMAGE OF THE ARTS, with Miscellaneous 


Pieces from Riichert, Freiligrath, and other German Poets. 
1 vol. 16mo. pp. 158. 


| 
Vif. VIRGIL, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. Prepared | 


for the use of Classical Schools and Colleges. By Francis 
Bowen, A.M. New edition, 8vo. pp. 600. 


Vill. THE ILIAD OF HOMER, from the Text of 
Wolf, with Engligh Notes. By C. C. Felton, Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University. New and revised edition, 
12mo, pp. 598. 

IX. A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
By Alpheus Crosby,’ Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature in Dartmouth College. Second edition. 
12mo. pp. 470. 


X. ALCESTIS, ANTIGONE, ELECTRA, AND 
Prometheus. With Notes, by President Woolsey. 4 vols. 
12mo. New editions. 


XI. THE GORGIAS OF PLATO, chiefly according to 
Stallbaum's Text. With Notes, by President Woolsey. 
1 vol. 12mo. pp. 288. 

XII. THE METRES OF THE GREEKS AND RO- 
mans; a Manual for Schools and Private Study. Trans- 
lated from the German of Edward Munk, by C. Beck and 
C. C. Felton, Professors in Harvard College. 1 vol. 12mo. 
pp. 366. 

XIUIL AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CUKVES, 
Fiuxions and Forces, vol. 2d, containing Calculus of Ima- 
ginary Quantities, Residual Calculus, and Integral Calcu- 
lus. By Benjamin Peirce Perkins, Professor in Harvard 
University. 12mo. pp. 190. 


XIV. THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WILLIAM 


Ellery Channing, D.D. New and handsome edition, 6 | 


vols. 12mo. Price reduced to $3. 
Boston, f 13 tf 





BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


S. G@. SIMPKINS, 


94 Washington street, Boston. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF FENE- 
lon, with a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. Follen. 4th 
edition, with Introductory Remarks, by W. E. Chan- 
ning, D.D. Witha fine engraved likeness of Fenelon, 
from an original picture by Vivian. 

THE BLESSINGS OF SICKNESS. 

BROOKS’S DAILY MONITOR ; or, Reflections for each 
Day in the Year. 


AMERICAN HARP, a Collection of Church Music. 
Charles Zeuner. 


THE SAVIOUR'S LIFE, written for Children. 

WILLIE ROGERS; or, Temper Improved. Second 
edition. 

“This story is simple, truthful, natural, interesting, 
well conceived, and well executed.” 

THE TAMED AND THE UNTAMED, with other Sto- 
ries. By the Author of Willie Rogers. 

LOST WHEELBARROW, and other Stories. By Anne 
W. Abbott, author of Willie Rogers, etc., etc. 

LITTLE HENRY, THE STOLEN CHILD; a Narrative 
of Fact. By the late Rev. Timothy Flint. 

THE CHILD'S FIRST BOOK OF THOUGHT; de- 
signed to call out the powers of Observation, Compari- 
son, and Reflection, in Children. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MOST REMARK- 
able Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Serpents, sy oy and 
Insects. With two hundred engravings. By Mrs. Mary 
Trimmer. Twentieth edition. 

POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. Selected by the 
Author of Theory of Teaching, &c., &c. Second edi- 
tion. Two volumes in one. 

“ This collection we rd as well adapted for use in 
schools. * * * While this collection has many pieces 
which must delight persons of any age, it has some 
for the youngest readers, and is as well ada to the 
family circle as to the school. It gives to children all 
they could cull from many volumes, and if interwoven 
with their earliest recollections, will be remembered 
with delight in future years.”— Portsmouth Journal. 

“Such a collection cannot fail to be acceptable to in- 
struectors, as a treasury of pieces suitable to be committed 
to memory by the young, and to all jovers of good 
poetry, be they young or old.""— Boston Daily Adv. 

FOLLEN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. Tenth edition. 


- - READER. Ninth edition. 
FOasOWS LIVY. wwe 


By 
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1 vol. | 


a, 


HEADLEY’S 


WASHINGTON AND HIS GENERALS. 


2 vols. 12mo. Illustrated with 16 Portraits, 


TT! First Volume will be published early in April, ang 
| will contain —Biographical Sketches of Generals 
_ Washington, Putnam, Montgomery, Arnold, Stark, Schyy 
| ler, Gates, Steuben, Wayne, Knox, Mifflin and Conway— 
with descriptions of the Battles of Monongahela, Bunker 
| Hill, Storming of Quebec, Battle on Lake Champlain 
Arnold’s March = the Wilderness, Arnold's Charge 
at Saratoga, Battle of nnington, Storming of Fort Schuy- 
ler, The two Battles of Bemis’s Heights, Battle of Camden 


Storming of Stony Point, Battles of Trenton and German 
town, &c., &c 


The Second Volume will follow immediately and com 
plete the Biographical Sketches of the Major and Brigadjo; 
Generals, and descriptions of all the Battles of the Ame 


rican Revolution. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
m7 3t 145 Nassau st., and 36 Park Row 


“ OLD.” - 


Just Published by 
C. SHEPARD, 
No. 191 Broadway, New York, 
The third edition of the above Poem, being No. 5 of the 
Series of Sketches, by Rev. R. Hoyt. Elegant smal) quarto, 


fine paper, and with colored border. Price 6d. per No —50 
cents per dozen. 





Also, now in Press, 


NEW, 


By the same author, being No. 6 of the Series. Poems 
now out are—Edward Bell, World-Sale, Snow, and Julia 
m 27 4t 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
‘PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


| 216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


| Have for Sale a large assortment of School, Medical, and 
Miscellaneous Books, and Stationery. 
| They publish the following valuable School Books :— 


| BURRITT'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, 

| with a Celestial Atlas and an Introduction, by Tuomas 
Inex, LL D. The most correct and elaborate work of 

| the kind yet published. $1 25. 

| 


| ELEMENTARY ASTRONOMY. Accompanied by 
Sixteen Colored Astronomical Maps, each 3 by 34 feet, 
designed “to ijlustrate the Mechanism of the Heavens. 

By H. Mattison. This work is upon an entirely new 

and original plan. It embodies all the leading princi 

ples of Astronomy, and is designed to introduce this 
sublime study into the Domestic Circle, the Lyceums, 
and Common Schools of the country. 

*,* This work is especially adapted to private learners, 
and presents the who'e subject in a most simple, clear, 
and thorough manner. 

WEBSTER’'S DICTIONARIES, 

UNIVERSITY EDITION—Abridged from the Ameri- 

can quarto DICTIONARY OF NOAH WEBSTER, 
LL.D. 1 vol. royal duodecimo, comprising substantially 
all the philological learning of that great work. 506 

ges. Price $1 75. 

CHOOL EDITIONS—1!2mo., price 








75 cents. 
16mo., a 
THE POCKET EDITION, 3@mo., comprising more 
within so small a compass than any other published 
Cloth, cloth gilt, embossed. 

THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY : for Schools, 
with thirty-three Maps and two hundred and twent) 
Engravings, and a Globe Map, on a new plan. By. 
Goopricu, author of “ Parley'’s Tales,” &c. 1 vo 
624 cents. 


PETER PARLEY'S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR 
YOUNG BEGINNERS, illustrated with eighteen 
Maps and one hundred and fifty Engravings. New b«- 
tion, with colored maps and stiff covers, 25 cents. 


WELLS'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for Schools. 
By W. H. Wetis, A.M. A new and invaluable book, 
in the preparation of which over two hundred authors 
were consulted. It explains the difficulties of gramme! 
to the young learner more thoroughly than any other 
It has been adopted for use by almost every teacher ho 
has examined it. 


MRS. LINCOLN'S BOTAN Y—Practical, Element 
ary and Physiological. New Edition, enlarged by ad«\- 
tions of Southern and Western Plants. 1 vol. imp. 
12mo. The most popular and widely-used Botany 
extant. $1 25. _ 

PHELPS’S BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. | \- 


18mo., pp. 150. 50 cents. ; — 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 12m». 
Price 75 cents. DO. FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. “< 
PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New ol! 
tion. 12mo, 75 cents. DO. FOR BEGINNERS, S0cen. 
Also, Mints’ edition of KAMES' ELEMENTS OF 
CRITICISM. 1 vol. 8vo. $i 25. STO 
BOOKKEEPING; PRESTON'S 
TABLES, 6 and 7 per cent; LIVE 
SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION Of 
INDEPENDENCE, 1 vol. imp. 12mo., pp, $9) 
1 25. 
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NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


D. BIXBY, LOWELL, 
Has just published 
RITHMETIC, MENTAL AND WRITTEN, FOR 
“ COMMON AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
BY FREDERIC A. ADAMS, 
Principal of Dummer Academy. 
One neatly printed vol. 12mo. Price 38 cents. 


AE First Part of this work contains Advanced Les- 
T sons in Mental Arithmetic, designed to train the 
pupil to habits of mental calculation in large numbers, 
and is intended, in connexion with Colburn’s First 
Lessons, or some elementary work occupying essentially 
the same ground, to form a complete system of Mental 
Arithmetic for schools. In connexion with this, the 
First Part contains a thorough explanation of the pro- 


a 
this part of the work will be welcomed Soth by teachers 
and by men of business, as a valuable aid in this branch 
of education. 

The Second Part contains an extended course of prac- 
tice in Written Arithmetic, with Rules and Explanations, 
wherever the necessity of them has not been superseded 
in the First Part, 

The Publisher would respectfully invite the attention 
of Teachers, of School Committees, and of all interested 
in education, to this work; and would present to their 
consideration the following expressions of opinion re 
specting its merits :— 

From Mr. George B. Emerson, Boston. 
Boston, 1846. 

I have Story d examined the plan of Mr. Adams’s 
work on Mental Arithmetic, and have given some atten- 
tion to its execution; and I am confident that it will 
prove a valuable addition to the means of instruction in 
Arithmetic. It is a successful extension of the admirable 
method of Colburn’s First Lessons, with such modifica- 
tions as seemed to be required in a higher work on the 
same general model. It occupies unappropriated ground ; 
and it deserves, and I think it will take, a high place 
amongst the text-books. GEO. B. EMERSON. 

From Mr. Thomas Sherwin, Boston. 
Boston, 1846. 

I have carefully examined, in manuscript, the work of 
Mr. Adams on Mental Arithmetic, and am much pleased 
with it. His plan is good, and well executed. I would, 
therefore, heartily recommend his book to Teachers and 
School Committees, as one which will contribute very ma- 
terially to the attainment of that very important, but 
much-neglected, branch of study,—Intellectual Arith- 
metic. THOMAS SHERWIN, 

Principal of the Boston English High School. 


From Mr. John Tatlock, Professor of Mathematics, and 
Mr. A. Hopkins, Professor of Natural Philosophy. 
Witutams Cotiece, Nov. 20, 1846. 

I have examined a treatise on Arithmetic by F. A. 
Adams, and am much pleased with it. I think it well 
adapted to teach the science and art of numbers, and at 
same time to teach the art of thinking. I am persuaded 
that a thorough training in this Arithmetic would prepare 
students for the further study of mathematics, better than 
"i should be glad if every student wh 

show every student who enters college was 
master of this Arithmetic. = 
JOHN TATLOCK. 


A. HOPKINS. 
From Mr. Wm. Smyth, Professor of Mathematics. 
Bowpo1n Couuirges, Dec. 10th, 1 

e have examined the system of Arithmetic by the Rev. 
. A. Adams, Principal of Dummer Academy. The plan 
of the work, and the style of its execution, appear to me 
Well calculated to give to the learner clear views of the 
general principles and operations of arithmetic, and to fur- 
nish the discipline requisite to a skilful and ready applica- 
at them The work, indeed, as should be the case in 
- works of the kind, appears to have been composed in 
the recitation room, by one well conversant with his sub- 
Jeet, and ing, in an eminent degree, the talents re- 
— to a successful instructor; and is, therefore, 
ai A eT er 
° th much pleasure its extensive 

introduction into our schools and academies. 

WM. SMYTH. 


From Prof. Chase, of Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, Oct. 12, 1846. 
Mr. F. A. Apams—My Dear Sir: I have examined, 
with some your Tieatise on Arithmetic, and am much 
pleased with it. The practice and habit of eaenting men- 
tal operations to large numbers is of great utility. I have 


he Operations of arithmetic without the aid of the 
as like very much also the manner in which you have 
— Several of the principles which you have develop- 
; 88, for example, the subject of the common divisor, 
deg common multiple, the roots, ratio and proportion. 
comin but few of the subjects, but I mention them as 
I think the book will do much to 
promote the proper 
meee of teaching arithmetic.—by demonstration and 
xplanation. I am, Dear Sir, very truly your, aan 
8. e 


For sale in New York, D. Appleton & Go., and by the 
Trade generally. ~ aX 








“THE WORKS OF THE 
REV. ROBERT MURRAY McCHEYNE. 


Comprising his 
LIFE AND REMAINS, LECTURES, LETTERS, PO- 
etry, Narratives and Sermons. Complete in 2 vols. 8vo., 

with a fine mezzotint portrait. 3. 

Extract from * Recollections of the Rev. R. M. Mc- 
Cheyne. By the Rev. James Hamilton.” London. 

“ The tenderness of his conscience—the truthfulness of 
his character—his deadness to the world—his deep humi- 
lity and exalted devotion—his consuming love to Christ, 
and the painful solicitude with which he eyed everything 
—— his honor—the fidelity with which he denied him- 
self, and told others of their faults or danger—his meek- 
ness in bearing wrong, and his unwearied industry in doing 
good—the mildness which tempered his unyielding firmness, 
and the jealousy for the Lord of Hosts which command- 
ed, but did not supplant the yearnings of a most affection- 
ate heart—rendered him altogether one of the loveliest 
specimens of the Spirit’s workmanship.” 


THE GENIUS OF SCOTLAND. 12mo. $1. 
THANKFULNESS, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Ham- 
ilton. 


BENNET’S MEDITATIONS ON THE LORD'S 
PRAYER. 


JANE TAYLOR’S WORKS. 7 vols. 18mo. 
SCRIPTURE READER'S GUIDE. By Caroline Fry. 
HALDANE ON ROMANS. $2.50. 

BRIDGES ON PROVERBS. $2 00. 

OLD HUMPHREY’S WORKS. 10 vols. 18mo. 


Published by 
ROBERT CARTER, 
a3tf 58 Canal street. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY, 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND GENERAL 
READING. 


GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 








THE LIFE OF GENERAL FRANCIS MARION. B 
W. Gilmore Simms, Exq. With illustrations. 1 vol. 
12mo. 8th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, OF VIR- 
ginia. By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. With illustrations. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. Con- 
taining many Anecdotes and Incidents in his life, never 
before published. By William Cutter. With illustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 12mo. 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. Compiled 
from authentic sources, by J. W. Barber. With illus- 
trations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

This Series will be continued by adding other volumes 
of the same American character. 
In Press. 

THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By O.L. 

Holley. With illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 


With a Splendid Portrait from the Chandos Picture, en- 
graved by Cochran; and 


FORTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved on Steel, by the first English Artists. 


STYLES OF BINDING. 
Bound in one or two vols., cloth, extra. 
“in one or two vols., Library style, marbled edges. 
= - one vol., ‘Turkey morocco, super-extra, gilt edges. 


—_————— 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


No. 254 Pearl street, New York, 


Publish the following valuable Books for Schools and 
Academies. 

OLMSTED’S RUDIMENTS OF NATURAI PHI- 
losophy and Astronomy. Designed for the Common 
Schools and youngerclasses in Academies, with numerous 
woodcuts. By D. Olmsted. 18mo., half bound. 


OLMSTED’S SCHOOL ASTRONOMY, containing the 
Elements of the Science familiarly explained and illustrat- 
ed, by D. Olmsted, A.M 12mo., sheep. 


OLMSTED'’S ASTRONOMY, for the use of Colleges 
By D. Olmsted, 8vo. 


OLMSTED’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, designed 
as a Text Book for Colleges and Academies. By D. Olm- 
sted 





COFFIN’S SOLAR AND LUNAR ECLIPSES, fami- 
larly illustrated and explained, with the method of caleu- 
lating them, as taught in the New Mngland Co'leges. 

rv tf 
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J. C. DERBY & C0., 
Auburn, N. Y., 
Have just published, 

THE LIFE, SERVICES, AND STATE PAPERS OF 
General Andrew Jackson. With Plates. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. By Jno. 8. Jenkins, Esq., 
author of “ New Clerk’s Assistant,” &c., &c. . $1 00 





LIVES OF PATRIOTS AND HEROES DISTINGUISH- 
ed in the Battles for American Freedom. By Jno. 8. 
Jenkins. 18mo. ° ° . - SOcts. 


PARKER’S EXPLORING TOUR BEYOND THE 
Rocky Mountains. Fifth edition, of 4,000 each. With 
a Mapof Oregon. 12mo. . ° ‘ - O15 


WRIGHT’S EXECUTORS’ GUIDE. Seeond Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Law sheep. . - $150 


JENKINS’S NEW CLERK’S ASSISTANT. Large 
12mo. law sheep. A ° 5 - 1% 


HOPKINS’S CHRISTIAN’S INSTRUCTOR. Third 

edition, with a portrait. . ‘ ‘ - Wet. 

HOPKINS’S CONFERENCE HYMNS. With Music for 

Evening Meetings. . ‘ : . 45cts. 
m 20 4t 


“i hh ’ 
G. H. DERBY & C0., 
Geneva, N. Y., 
Have lately published the following beautiful Miniatures : 
THE ODD FELLOW’S TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP, 
Love, and Truth. By Kate Barclay. 32mo. gilt, ele- 
gantly printed and bound. . ° . 38cents 
THE TEMPERANCE TOKEN ; or, Crystal Drops from 
the Old Oaken Bucket. Dedicated to the Sons and 
Daughters of Temperance. By Kate Barclay. Same 


style. P : . . e . 38cents. 
THE POCKET ANATOMIST. Best edition. 38 cents. 


m 20 4t 
KREBS’ GUIDE 


FOR WRITING LATIN. 


Consisting of Rules and Examples for Practice. Prepared 
for the use of Students in Academies and Colleges. 
By SAMUEL H. TAYLOR, 
Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Fourth Thousand. 

“T have examined the ‘Guide for Writing Latin,’ by J. 
P. Krebs, from the German, by Samuel H. Taylor, Princi- 
pal of Phillips Academy,—and from a comparison of this 
work with the original of Krebs, am satisfied that the 
editor has been successful in accommodating it to the use 
of those who are acquiring a knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage through the English. The proper use of this book 
will undoubtedly contribute to the rapid progress of the 
student in familiarizing himself with the Latin idiom, and 
in attaining to a good Latin style.” 

PROFESSOR KINGSLEY, 
Yale College. 

“T entertain the most favorable opinion of Mr. Taylor's 
translation of Krebs’ Exercises in Writing Latin. Know- 
ing the defects and imperfections of the books of this class 
in common use in our schools, I received with'the greatest 
pleasure the news of Mr. Taylor’s intention to prepare a 
translation of this excellent work of Krebs. My gratifica- 
tion was greatly enhanced, when Mr. Taylor, by com- 
municating his manuscript to me, offered me an opportu- 
nity of judging of the manner in which he had executed 
his task. I have seen few translations from the German 
executed with greater correctness and judgment. Con- 
sidering both the usefulness of the original and the excel- 
lency of the translation, I look upon the publication of 
this book among us, as a most important assistance ina 
thorough study of the Latin language.” 

PROFESSOR BECK, 
Harvard University 
This book has been introduced as a text-book into 
most of the Classical Schools and Colleges in the United 
States. Published by 
ALLEN, MORRILL & WARDWELL, 
Andover, Mass. 
M. H. NEWMAN & CO., New York. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Boston. 


And may be had of the trade generally throughout the 
country. m27 tf 


NEW WORK ON FRENCH. 


MESSRS. ROBINS AND SMITH, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 

~Have just issued— . 
“THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER.” B 
Norman a A.M. A new and valuable work on the 
general plan of Ollendorf, but more thorough and system- 
atic, for learning to read, write and speak the French. It 
begins by forming easy sentences in the use of the noun, 
and the simplest form of the verb, and adds, one by one, 
all the parts of speech, every form of the verb, and the 
idioms of the language, thus furnishing at the same time, 
a progressive Reader, and a complete system of Grammar. 
For sale by HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York, 

















: and by sellers generally. m6 
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BARTLETT & WELFORD’S 


List of Books selected from their Stock, embracing Works on 
OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
All London Editions, and in good condition. 


JAMIESON’S POPULAR BALLADS, from traditions, 
MSS. and scarce books. 2 vols. 8vo. half ,. 


COWLEY’S WORKS. With Biographical and Critical 
Notes, by Dr. Juhnson, and Additions, by Dr. Aikin. 3 
vols. 8vo. large paper, best edition, calf, 1806 6 50 

ADDISON'S W 
calf extra , . ° . ° ‘ 

PRIOR’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. Revised by 
Himself. Consisting of Episties, Tales, Satires, &c. 2 
vols. &vo. best edition, 1740, calf. ° . 350 

BUTLER’S GENUINE REMAINS 1N PROSE AND 
Verse. With Notes, by R. Thyer. 2 vols. 8vo. 1759. 


450 
HAZLITT’S SELECT BRITISH POETS, from Chaucer 
to the Present Time. Royal Svo. Russia . . 00 
ANDERSON’S BRITISH POETS, from Chaucer to the 
Present Time. 1% vols royal &vo. calf, 1793 . 35 00 
DRAKE'S SHAKSPEARE, AND HIS TIMES. Royal 
8vo. half calf. ° ° : ° - 38 
the same, imp. 4to. cloth . ° - 10 00 
LADY JANE GREY AND HER TIMES, By Howard. 
2 50 


8vo. calf ‘ P ‘ ‘ . » Z 
a OF STERNE. By Ferriar. 12mo. 
I 2 00 


ca ‘ P ° > ‘ ° ‘ 
COLLECTANEA CURIOSA; or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to the History and Antiquities of England and 
Ireland. By Gatch. 2 vols. 8vo. calf, 1781 -. 650 
WARTON’'S ESSAY ON POPE. 2 vols.8vo.calf 3 75 
ANCIENT FUNERAL MONUMENTS OF GREAT 
Britain and Ireland. With Historical Observations, by 
J. Weever. Folio, half morocco, 1767 » 750 
METRICAL ROMANCES OF THE 13TH, 14TH, AND 
15th Centuries. With Notes and a Glossary, by H. We- 
ber. 3 vols post &vo. half calf, 1810 ' - 750 
CHAUCER’S WORKS. Folio, fine clean copy, printed in 
Black Letter, calf. London, 1687 . ‘ . 2 00 
HARRINGTON’S OCEANA, AND OTHER WORKS. 
With an Account of his Life, by John Toland. Folio, 
calf, 1737 P . . P ° - 500 
SHAKSPEARE'’S COMEDIES, HISTORIES AND TRA- 
gedies. Fourth folio edition, fine clean copy, calf extra, 
- 25 00 


1685 . ‘ ‘ e ‘ ‘ 
SHAKSPEARE’S LIBRARY. Acollection of Romances, 
Novels, Poems and Histories, used by Shakspeare at the 
fuundation of his Dramas ; with Notes, by J. P. Collier. 
6 50 


ORKS. By Tickell. 6 vols. 8vo. half 
13 50 


2 vols. 8vo. half morocco. ° e 
THE WORKS OF PETER PINDAR. 3 vols. 
sia gilt,1794 . : s . ; . 650 
HOLINSHED’S CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND, SCOT 
land and treland. 6 vols. royal 4to. splendid copy, in 
Russia, 1807 . ° . P . . 55 00 
ARNOLD'S CHRONICLE OF THE CUSTOMS OF 
London. Containing among other matters, the Nut 
Brown Maid. Royal 4to. haif calf, 1811 . - 600 
THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND, THE ANTI- 
quary. Published by Hearne. 9 vols. 8vo. calf (Oxford), 
1770. ~(tyj ° . ° ‘ . . 25 00 
BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA LITERARIA;; or, Biogra- 
hy of Literary Characters of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Tike Anglo-Saxon Period, 1 vol. ; Anglo-Norman Period, 
Il vol. By Thomas Wright, 1846 . ‘ - 750 
THE SIEGE OF CARLAVEROCK, A.D., 800. An An- 
glo-Norman Poem, with the Arms of the Earls, Barons, 
&c. present. Translated, with Memoirs, by Sir H. Ni- 
7 50 


8vo. Rus- 


colas. 4to. 1828 ° ° P . ° 
SPECIMENS OF THE EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 
With a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Poetry 
and Lan wage. 3 vols. 12mo. 1845 . e . 550 
RELIQUES F ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, OLD 
Heroic Ballads, Songs, etc. By Bishop Percy. 3 vols. 
12mo. 1845 yx. ‘ ‘ : > - 550 
CROKER'S POPULAR SONGS OF IRELAND. Post 
37 


8vo. . P ‘ ° 2 ° ee 
ROBERT HERRICK’S WORKS. With a Biographical 
Notice. 2 vols. 4to. large oe (Edinb.), 1823 . 10 00 
LETTERS OF THE MARTYRS. First published in 
1564. With a Preface by Miles Coverdale. 
tion, by Bickerstith. 8vo, 1837 i . - 230 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH RHYTHMS. By E. Guest. 
2 vols. 8vo. (Pickering), 1838. . . . 550 
CAMPBELL’S SPECIMENS OF THE BRITISH PO- 
ets. With Biographical and Critical Notices. Royal 
8vo. 1844 ° ; ° . ° - 4% 
SHIRLEY'’S DRAMATIC WORKS. With Notes, by 
Gifford, and considerable Additions, by the Rev. A. 
Dyce. 6 vols. 8vo. portrait . ‘ . - 11 50 
DOUCE’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE, AND 
of Ancient Manners. With Dissertations, plates, = 
8vo. . ° P ‘ ‘ e « 75 
THE WORKS OF DANIEL DE FOE. With a Me- 
moirof his Life and Writings, by Wm. Hazliit. 3 vols. 
royal 8vo. ° ° ° é ° - 900 
QU ARLES’'S EMBLEMS, DIVINE AND MORAL. With 
the School of the Heart. 2 vols. in 1, calf extra, 1845. 


3 50 

LITERATURE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Indicated from the Writings of Eminent Divines; with 
—- their Lives, by Rev. R. Cattermole. 2 vols. 


vo. . ‘ . : . . - 600 
SIR HENRY SPELMAN’S ENGLISH WORKS, ON 
the Laws and Antiquities of England. Calf, folio, 1727 
PINKERTON'S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. With 
Appendices of Original Papers. 2 vols. 4to. 1797 6 00 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC ART; and his relation 
to Calderon and Goethe. ‘Translated from the German 
of Dr. H. Ulrica. 8vo. 1846. ; - 350 


a3lt 7 Astor House, Broadway, New York. 


A new edi- 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


E. H. BUTLER & C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
No. 23 Minor street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Publish the following 


STANDARD BOOKS: 


RICHARDSON’S (CHARLES) NEW ENGLISH DIC- 
tionary. 2 vols. quarto, pp. 2300. Originally published 
as a part of that highly Scientific Work, the Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana. Price $12. 


“A Dictionary, such as, perhaps, no other language 
could ever boast.”—London Quarterly Review. 


Huntington & Savage, New York, are Agents for the 
sale of the above. ‘ - fi 


DONNEGAN’S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Revised and Enlarged. By Robert B. Patton, Professor 
of Ancient Languages in the College of New ‘Jersey, 
with the assistance of J. Addison Alexander, D.D., of 
the Theological ge my By Princeton, N. J. 4 vol. 
octavo, pp. 1420. Price, fine sheep, $4. 


The quick sales of so many large editions of this Lexi- 
con, is the best evidence the publishers could desire of its 
acceptableness to scholars generally. 


FLEMING AND TIBBINS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Dictionary. An entirely new and complete French and 
English and English and French Dictionary, adapted to 
the Present State of the Two Languages. By Professor 
Fleming, Professor of English in the College of Louis le 
Grand, and Professor Tibbins, author of several Lexico- 
graphical Works; with important Additions, by Charles 
Picot, Esq., Professor of French in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Judah Dobson, Esq., Member of the 
American Philosophical Society, &c., &c. 1 vol. pp. 
1400. Price, fine sheep, $4. 


Frencu and Enettsn Dictionary. Abridged and 
Adapted to the Use of Academies and Schools. By 
Professor Charles Picot and Judah Dobson, Esq. Pp. 
724,12mo. Price, sheep, $1 25. 


NUGENT'’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Abridged. l6mo. Price, sheep, 63 cents. 


WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. Octavo, 

Ny 782, sheep, fine edition, $2 50. Common edition, 
25. 

KENDALL’S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY;; or, a 
Description of the Starry Heaveus. Designed for the 
Use of Schools and Academies, accompanied by an 
Atlas (containing 18 maps) of the Heavens, showing the 
places of the Principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebule. 
Fouth edition. Price $1 25. 

This work is highly recommended by Professors Olmsted, 

Loomis and Walker, as well as by many of the first teach- 

ers in the United States, who have examined it. 


COATE’S (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 
Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule ; being 
a Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 
Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents. 


This work has already passed through several! editions. 
and has been introduced into many of the best schools ana 
academies. 


FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY ; being an In- 
troduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and general Readers. Sixth edition, en- 
larged anc illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 

SMITH’'S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the Productive System; a Method 
of Instruction recently adopted in Germany and Swit- 
zerland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 


Notwithstanding the many new works on this subject 
that have from time to time appeared, since this Grammar 
was first published, the demand for it has steadily increas- 
ed, and it now has the approbation of nearly half the 
teachers in the United States. 


HART'S (PROFESSOR) CLASS BOOK OF POETRY. 
1 vol. pp. 384. Price 75 cents. 


CLASS BOOK OF PROSE. 1 vol. pp 384. Price 
75 cents. 
Consisting of Selections from distinguished English and 
American Authors, from Chaucer to the present day; 
the whole arranged in chronological order, with biogra- 
phical and critical remarks. Sold separately. 
These reading books have already passed through four 
large editions, and are now extensively introduced. 
BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- 
tion of the United States, in the form of Questions and 


Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 12mo. 
Price 34 cents. 


This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 
Judges Sergeant, Randall and Parsons. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 


Ten thousand copies of this work have already been 
sold. 


PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 


[April 3, 


A General History for the ase of High Schools, Youn 

Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies, and Common Schoole 

illustrated by one hundred and fifty engravings. ‘ 

pp. 304. 75 cents. 

This work is universally admitted to be the most 
cessful attempt to bring General History within the scope 
of our Schools and Academies, that has ever been made 
Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 
ANGELL’S (Oliver) SERIES OF READING BOOUkKs. 


READER, NO. 1, OR CHILD’S FIRST BOoK.— 
The arrangement of the Lessons in this book is such 
that the child commences reading as soon as he com, 
mences putting the letters together into syllables; the 
exercise of spelling and reading being simultaneous, 
The same syllables and words which form the Spe|\ing 
Lessons, are arranged as ns directly 
opposite, or immediately under the spelling columns. {t 
is believed that by this arrangement, the greatest djff- 
culty which children usually experience in learning to 
pre is removed 


- 


Imo. 


suc- 


READER, NO. 2, OR CHILD’S SECOND BooK 
—This is a continuation of the first number, containing 
Easy Reading Lessons, most of which are pleasing 
stories, designed to interest the mind of the learner, and 
afford instruction. Spelling Lessons, consisting of words 
from the Reading Lessons, precede every Reading 
Lesson. 

READER, NO. 3, OR CHILD’S THIRD BOOK — 
This is a gradual advance from the second number, 
having the Reading and Spelling Lessons arranged oy 
the same plan. The Lessons in each of the numbers, 
are followed by a set of questions, to exercise the reader 
on what he has read. 

READER, NO. 4.—A gradual advance from the 
third number, designed as a Reading and Spelling Book 
and containing a variety of useful and entertaining 
matter. 

READER, NO. 5.—A reading book for the higher 
classes in Common Schools, with Spelling Lessons and 
Definitions adapted to each reading section. 

—— READER, No. 6, OR SELECT READER.—Being 
a selection of pieces in Prose and Verse, which can 
scarcely fail to interest the mind, improve the heart, and 
inform the understanding ; accompanied with an expla- 
natory key, containing much useful information ; and a 
large collection of verbai distinctions, with illustrations 
Designed as a Reading book for the highest classes in 
Academies and Schools. The whole forming a Series 
of interesting, useful and economical Schoo! Books. 
These Six Volumes, compiled by Oliver Angell, com- 
prise a series which is undoubtedly more suitable for 
the purposes for which they are designed, than any 
previous publications; and they are more popular 
among those who have the direction of education than 
any ever prepared in this country. 

COMSTOCK’S (ANDREW) ELOCUTION.—A system of 
Elocution, with special reference to Gerture, to the 
treatment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, 
comprising numerous Diagrams, and Engraved Figures, 
illustrative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1 0. 

PHONETIC READER, in both the old and new 
Alphabet. Sheep. Price $1 00. . 

—— PHONETIC SPEAKER, in the new Alphabet, 
with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Figures. 
Sheep $1 00. 

—— PHONOLOGY. Part I. 

HISTORIA SACRA. 
2vols. $1 00. 

GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA. 12mi0. 63 cents. 

GREEN’S (R. W.) LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
ture. (2 vols. 8vo. 1200 pp. each.) Consisting of Prose. 
Poetry and Epistles, with portraits of distinguished 
authors. $4 00. a3 eow tf 


THE LITERARY WORLD 


Is PUBLISHED UNDER THE EDITORIAL CHARGE OF 
EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, 

Weekly, on Saturday morning, of the size of at least six- 

teen quarto pages of forty-eight columns, sometimes en 

larged to twenty-four pages, and seventy-two columns. 

Annual subscriptions $3, payable in advance ; single 

numbers, 64 cents. 

Advertisements should always be sent in before the 
Saturday previous to the day of publication, and unless 
marked, will be inserted until forbidden. 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Five Lines or less—first and subsequent insertions, 
Every additional Line, . ° . . . 
For one square (twenty lines), . 
For one Column, single insertions, . 
5 yearly, ° 
For one Page, single insertions, 8 00 
“ “ yearly, “ » : f . 300 00 
Yearly advertisers for a space not exceeding thirty 

Lines, ° ° ‘ ‘ : 

Editorial Communications and Copies of Books fr 
review to be addressed, ‘‘ Editor of Literary World.” 

OSGOOD & CO., PuBLisHERS, 
136 Nassau street, cor. of Beekman. 

New York, February 6, 1847. 


25 cents. . 
(A new interlinear edition 
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NEW YORE, SATURDAY, APRIL 3, 1847. 
. — 
Reviews. 


Poems. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co., 1846, 16mo., pp. 251. 


ELEGANT mediocrity has in the past literature 
of America clearly the advantage of native 
strength and beauty. To be free of faults has 
been a safer passport to the welcome of re- 
views and drawing rooms than to be fertile of 
excellences. The fingers and the comma 
have been more considered in our poetry than 
the music and spirit which give to poetry all 
its worth. The door has been closely held 

inst all comers who failed to approach 
seeking admittance, measuring as they came 
along after the manner of Aguecheek, the 
fashionable cinq-pace or coranto. To the 
neglect of these forms and observances we 
attribute in a great degree the comparatively 
cold reception of Mr. Emerson among his 
countrymen. Although a New Englander in 
his origin, he has had to contend with a spe- 
cies of criticism which belongs more particu- 
larly to that portion of the wwe ¢ and which 
has not, till very recently, relaxed in its judg- 
ments even in behalf of one of its most favored 
and gifted sons. That the publication of this 
collection should have brought him, as it cer- 
tainly has,a greater harvest of praises than 
has attended any of his previous efforts, is an 
argument as well of his prevailing merit as of 
an approaching change in the spirit of criti- 
cism in that quarter. We think we discern 
in the somewhat eager and earnest laudation 
of this volume in quarters heretofore cold and 
distrustful toward the compositions of this and 
other writers of a kindred spirit, a conscious- 
ness that their past idols are not sufficient for 
them : that some whom they hastily worshipped 
have been found on a closer inspection to be 
little better than the dry sticks on the altar, 
whom their most fervent prayers and adora- 
tions could not prevail upon for a moment to 
kindle with fire from heaven. In Mr. Emer- 
son they have, or seem to believe they have, 
suddenly discovered a poetical Elijah, and the 
eastern reviews and journals are accordingly 
ina blaze, in strange contrast with the frozen 
silence of the past. There is one spot of 
critical ground, however, which we believe 
will still remain inaccessible to the genius of 
the newly recognised bard; and which will 
gloomily refuse to take the fire. Our readers 
will at once understand by this the torpid and 
respectable North American Review. Charm 
he ever so wisely, we are afraid that calm old 
adder slumbering upon the lawn of Harvard 
will retain deaf to his incantations. The 
author of “ Mithridates,” however, whose ori- 
ental experiences have familiarized him with 
serpents, will, we are quite confident, outlive 
the encounter, and we should be by no means 
surprised if he should, in the long run, prove 
to be the better conjurer of the two. 

Our interest in the present volume lies not in 
Mr. Emerson’s speculations, in the considera- 
tion ef any system of belief or philosophy, he 
may or may not have, in his sentiments as 
chief or as pupil in any school of thinkers— 
but simply in ascertaining what amount of 
anager for poetical writing belongs to him, and 

ow much he has, in this collection, contribut- 
ed to the properly considered poetical litera- 
ture of the country. For the rest, that which 
We find to condemn, and which is aside from 
the just and successful exercise of his poetical 
talents, we shall be quit of it in a few words 
from Dr. Johnson, who lo , in his review 
of Cowley and the ysical poets, with 
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some differences, disposed of this whole class 
of cases. “The most heterogeneous ideas are 
yoked by violence together ; nature and art are 
ransacked for illustrations, comparisons and al- 
lusions; their learning instructs, and their 
subtlety surprises; but the reader commonly 
thinks his improvement dearly bought, and 
though he sometimes admires, is seldom pleased. 
From this account of their compositions it will 
be readily inferred, that they were not success- 
fulin representing or moving the affections. 
As they were wholly employed on something 
unexpected or surprising, ee had no regard 
to that uniformity of sentiment which enables 
us to conceive and to excite the pains and the 
pleasure of the mind; they never inquired 
what, on any occasion, they should have said 
or done ; but wrote rather as beholders than par- 
takers of human nature ; as beings looking upon 
good and evil impassive and at leisure; as epi- 
curean deities, making remarks on the actions of 
men, and the vicissitudes of life, without interest 
and without emotion. Their courtship was 
void of fondness and their lamentation of sor- 
row. * * ‘Their attempts were always ana- 
lytic ; they broke every image into fragments ; 
and could no more represent, by their slender 
conceits and labored particularities, the chief 

rospects of nature, or the scenes of life, than 

e, who dissects a sun-beam with a prism, can 
exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 
What they wanted, however, of the sublime, 
they endeavored to supply by hyperbole; their 
amplification had its limits; they left not only 
reason, but fancy, behind them ; and produced 
combinations of confused magnificence, that 
not only could not be credited, but could not be 
imagined.” 

To this we need add nothing. If we were 
disposed to dwell upon the character of Mr. 
Emerson’s intellect in this respect, we should 
rather take the occasion of the publication of 
one of his volumes of “Essays,” to which, 
with a few slight and inconsiderable changes, 
portions of this present collection might with 
the greatest propriety be transferred. What, 
then, are Mr. Emerson’s substantial and dis- 
tinctive merits as a poetical writer? A brief 
poem published as “ The Apology,” and which 
might have been most appropriately employed 
as the motto of the book, furnishes at the same 
time an explanation and an example of his 
chief faculty as a poet. 

THE APOLOGY. 


“ Think me not unkind and rude 
That I walk alone in grove and glen ; 
i go to the god of the wood 
To fetch his word to men. 
“ Tax not my sloth that I 
Fold my arms beside the brook ; 
Each cloud that floated in the sky 
Writes a letter in my book. 


“ Chide me not, laborious band, 
For the idle flowers I brought ; 
Every aster in my hand 
Goes home loaded with a thought. 


“ There was never mystery 
But ‘tis figured in the flowers ; 

Was never secret history 
But birds tel! it in the bowers. 


“ One harvest from thy field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong ; 
A second cropthy acres yield, 
Which [ gather in « song.” 

Here, it will be noticed, there is more about 
the thing than of the thing itself. He regards 
objects more in reference to certain subtle 
trains of thought and fancy, than in their rela- 
tions to the actual world of flesh and blood. 
Being thus freed of the necessity of actual 
truth and keeping in time and place, by the de- 
lineation of real life, and the beings and emo- 
tions of real life, it matters little whether his 
text be Hermione or Mary Brown, whether it 
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be chosen from East or West ; and accordingly 
his illustrations, neglecting what is immediate 
and present, take a distant range, although, for 
appearance sake, he sometimes introduces in 
the line Monadnoc, Concord, and New Eng- 
land—but these are not to be taken for the 
Monadnoc, Concord, and New England of that 
actual geographical position, but as Utopian 
places so named by the poet, figures of speech. 
He outflies, therefore; all the necessary and 
concrete conditions under which humanity is 
ordinarily presented, and acknowledges only a 
mysterious something, a gentle and universal 
link which connects oul waalies Asia and 
America, Africa and Europe as one. 

His chief capital as a poetical writer con- 
sists in the profound belief of a mighty secret 
in nature, animating, connecting, irradiating, 
solving all things, which is worth all external 
things in a mass, which pervades and trans- 
cends them all, which it is worth the world 
and all the best effort of the world to disco- 
ver, and to discover which all other business, 
callings, avocations, should be laid aside; and 
he has an Ideal Man who is constantly on the 
search, and whom to delineate so engaged, is 
the pleasure, and the chief success of our au- 
thor. The Ideal Man, we have a shrewd sus- 
picion, is no other than a first-rate man of 
genius, of the order tical. Under all the 
titles, “ Problem,” “ Fable.” “ Ode,” “ Blight,” 
“ Dirge,” “Threnody,” this is the substantial 
subject, and under the various names of “ Al- 
phonso,” “ Mithridates,” “ Bacchus,” “ Xeno- 
phanes,” this the character that flourishes. In 
many passages this secret is most beautifully 
hinted at or shadowed forth: and the portrai- 
ture of the gifted seer often admirably drawn. 
This spirit is finely introduced in the poem, 
which is, perhaps, the best known in popular 
circulation, of all his collection. 


aa SEES 








THE PROBLEM. 


“ T like a church; Llike a cowl; 
[love a prophet of the soul; 
And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles ; 


Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled churchman be. 


* Why should the vest on him allure, 
Which I could not on me endure? 


- 


Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought ; 
Never from lips ef cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle ; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came, 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 

Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe ; 

The hand that rounded Peter's dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in sad sincerity : 

Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew ;— 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


“ Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ? 
Or how the fish outbuilt her sheil, 
Painting with morn each annual cell? 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads? 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids, 
To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O’er England's abbeys bends the sky, 
As on its friends with kindred eye; 
For out of Thought’s interior sphere, 
These wonders rose to upper air; 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 


In the verses darkly entitled “Each and 
All,’ we have it in some most melodious 
lines. 


* All are needed by each one ; 








Nothing is fair or good alone. 
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I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn from the alder bough ; 

I brought him home, in his nest, ateven ; 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky ;— 
He sang to my ear,—they sang to my eye. 


And again, in the guise of an immortal spi- 
rit conferring favors. 
“ 'Tis his study and delight 
To bless that creature day and night; 
From al! evils to defend her ; 
In her lap to pour all splendor ; 
To ransack earth for riches rare, 
And fetch her stars to deck her hair: 
He mixes music with her thoughis, 
And saddens her with heavenly doubts.” 


Again he follows them as shining guides— 


“ Long I followed ha guides, 
I could never reach their sides ; 
Their step is forth, and, ere the day, 
Breaks up their leaguer, and away. 
Keen my sense, my heart was young, 
Right good-will my sinews strung, 
But no speed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails. 
On and away, their hasting feet 
Muke the morning proud and sweet 
Flowers they strew, I catch the scent; 
Or tone of silver instrument 
Leaves on the wind melodious trace ; 
Yet I could never see their face.” 


Then as the spirit of Beauty— 


“ Lavish, lavish promiser, 
Nigh persuading gods to err! 
Guest of million painted forms, 
Which in turn thy glory warms ! 
The frailest leaf, the mosey bark, 
The acorn’s cup, the rainbow’s arc, 
The swinging spider's silver line, 
The ruby of the drop of wine, 
The shining pebble of the pond, 
Thou inscribest with a bond, 
In thy momentary play, 
Would bankrupt nature to repay.” 


In Hermione, we have it harmonizing the 
movement of the mind with the motion of the 
bird. 


“ On a mound an Arab lay, 
And sung his sweet regrets, 
And told his amulets: 
The summer bird 
His sorrow heard, 
And, when he heaved a sigh profound, 
The sympathetic swallow swept the ground.” 


And for the Ideal Man, the Searcher of the Se- 

cret, we have many pictures of him, and often 
inted in most engaging colors. He is the 
ero of the Wood-notes. 


“ And such I knew, a forest seer, 
A minstrel of the natural year, 
Foreteller of the vernal ides, 
Wise harbinger of spheres and tides, 
A lover true, who knew by heart 
Each joy the mountain dales impart ; 
It seemed that Nature could not raise 
A plant in any secret place, ‘ 
In Ley | bog, on enowy hill, 
Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under the snow, between the rocks, 
In damp fields known to bird and fox, 
But he woald come in the very hour 
It opened in its virgin bower, 
As if a sunbeam showed the place, 
And tel! its long-descended race. 
It seemed as if the breezes brought him ; 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him ; 
As if by secret sight he knew 
Where, in far fields, the orchis grew. 
Many haps fall in the field 
Seldom seen by wishful eyes, 
But all her shows did Nature yield, 
To please and win this pilgrim wise. 
He saw the drum in the woods ; 
He heard the woodcock’s evening hymn ; 
He found the tawny thrush’s brood ; 
And the shy hawk did wait for him ; 
What others did at distance hear, 
And guessed within the thicket’s gloom, 
Was showed to this philosopher, 
And at his bidding seemed to come."’ 


In Merlin: 


“ The kingly bard 
Must smite the chords rudely and hard, 
As with hammer or with mace : 
‘Lhat they may render back 
Artful thunder, which conveys 
Secrets of the solar track, 
— of the supersolar blaze. 
erlin’s blows are strokes of fate, 
Chiming with the forest tone, 
When boughs buffet boughs in the wood 





Chiming with the gasp and moan 

Of the ice-imprisoned flood ; 

With the pulse of manly hearts; 

With the voice of orators ; 

With the din of city arts ; 

With the cannonade of wars; 

With the marches of the brave; 

And prayers of might from martyrs’ cave.” 


Merlin may be Ralph Waldo Emerson ; for 
this seems to be quite as pointedly the system 
of versification adopted by the New England 
poet. The Ideal Man is presented again in the 
character of Bacchus, and at the very height 
of his revelling, seems to be satisfied with a 
draught from the same secret crypt— The (as 
Captain Cuttle significantly suggests to his 
friend, the mathematical instrument-maker). 

“ Bring me wine, but wine which never grew 
In the belly of the grape, 
Or grew on vine whose tap-roots, reaching through 


Under the Andes to the Cape, 
Suffered no savor of the earth to scape. 


Let its grapes the morn salute 

From a nocturnal root, 

Which feels the acrid juice 

Of Styx and Erebus ; 

And turns the woe of Night, 

By its own craft, to a more rich delight. 


We buy ashes for bread ; 

We buy diluted wine ; 

Give me of the true,— 

Whose ample leaves and tendrils curled 
Among the silver hills of heaven, 

Draw everlasting dew ; 

Wine of wine, 

Blood of the world, 

Form of forms, and mould of statures, 
That I intoxicated, 

And by the draught assimilated, 

May float at pleasure through all natures ; 
The bird-language rightly spell, 

And that which roses say so well.” 


What is this wonderful, all-embracing, all- 
sufficient secret? Simply, we take it, the 
sympathy with nature which belongs to all the 
better and nobler spirits of the world, and by 
which her finer issues are caught and appre- 
ciated. In Mr. Emerson nature, all external 
objects are regarded gees | in relation to the 
intellect, in its creative and constructive quali- 


ties, in reference to beauty and proportion and 
fitness, as in works of art. This is the aspect 
of nature remotest from the general interest of 


mankind. The English poet, Wordsworth, 
comes a step nearer to humanity by employ- 
ing external objects in the illustration and en- 
forcement of moral truth, of which a thousand 
examples will occur to our readers. His re- 
ception is, accordingly, ceteris paribus, a de- 
ree nearer popularity than Mr. Emerson’s. 
n Lord Byron we have the external world 
identified with human passion, sweeping a still 
wider and more animated circle of readers. 
Take an example from the two of these writ- 
ers most widely separated. Mr. Emerson la- 
ments the loss of a levely boy : 
“ Returned this day, the south wind searches, 
And finds young pines and budding birches; 
But finds not the budding man; 
Nature, who lost him, cannot remake him ; 
Fate let him fall, Fate can’t retake him ; 
Nature, Fate, Men, him seek in vain.” 
What tone does Lord Byron strike for a 
similar occasion ? 


“ There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 

And mine were nothing hac I such to give : 
But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live, 
And saw around me the wide field revive, 
With fruits and fertile ise, and the spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, 

I turned from all she brought to all she could not bring.” 


In one we have the voice of lamentation 
lost in a e speculation on fate—interest- 
ing only to the intellect: in the other, piercing 
to the very well-springs of the heart. There 
is a range, even beyond Byron, in which but 
one writer in our language, as yet, walks 
alone: the delineation in which all these ele- 
ments are grandly and nobly summoned to one 


centre, and made, from a single person 
utter the whole heaped-up y adh per ony weg 
lectual, moral and passionate nature. In the 
King Lear of Shakspeare this is achieved wit) 
the highest success. 

In the quotations we have already made, 
and in the strictures attending them, we have. 
we believe, done justice to the spirit of the por- 
tions of the volume which are most peculiar 
and characteristic. For the rest, such por. 
tions as do not, as we before suggested, pro. 

rly belong to his prose essays, are occasional), 
incidental and fugitive. Some of these are 
respectable, others rise to a degree of excel- 
lence often before attained in this country, 
and many are to be given over to utter con- 
demnation, as obscurely conceived and bacly 
thymed. ‘T'wo or three —_ give us an idea 
of a general poetical ability, which would 
enable Mr. Emerson to contend in the open 
field against the ordinary and popular poets o 
the languge, looking for his inspiration to or- 
dinary sympathies and ordinary subjects. In 
this class we have (with recollections of Sir 
Walter Raleigh) 

GOOD-BYE, 


“ Good-bye, proud world! I'm going home: 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam ; 

A river-ark op the ocean brine, 
Long I've been tossed like the driven foam , 
But now, proud world! I'm going home. 


Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face ; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace ; 

‘To upstart Wealth’s ave eye; 

‘To supple Office, low and high ; 

To crowded halls, to court and street ; 
To frozen hearts and hasting feet ; 

To those who go, and those who come ; 
Good-bye, proud world! I'm going home. 


I am going to my own hearth-stone, 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone,— 

A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned ; 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 
Echo the blackbird's roundelay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 


O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome ; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools, and the learned clan ; 
For what are they ail, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet?" 


The little plaintive sonnet— 


THE RHODORA: 
On being asked, Whence is the Flower ? 
“ Tn May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 
I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 
To please the desert and the sluggish brook. 
The purple petals, fallen in the pool, 
Made the black water with their beauty gay ; 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool, 
And court the flower that cheapens his array. 
Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, _ 
Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is its own excuse for being: 
Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 
I never thought to ask, I never knew ; 
But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 
The self-same Power that brought me there brought 
you.” 


Then in a dainty and delectable spirit— 


THE HUMBLE-BEE. 
“ Burly, dozing, humble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime for me. 
Let them sail for Perto Rique, 
Far-off heats th: seas to seek ; 
I will follow thee alone, 
Thou animated torrid-zone ! 
Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy ee: 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs vines. 


Insect lover of the sun, 
po | of thy dominion ! 
Sailor of the atmosphere ; 
Swimmer through the waves of air ; 
Voyager of light and noon ; 
Lag of June: 
ait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum,— 
All without is martyrdom. 
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« When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And, with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With a color of romance, 

And, inf subtle heats, 
Turns the to violets, 

Thou, in sunny solitndes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 

Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers ; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found ; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Iiath my insect never seen ; 
But violets and bilberry bells, 
Mapl , and daffodels, 

Grass a> green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 
Columbine with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and agrimony, 
Clover, catehfly, adder’s tongue, 
And brier roses, dwelt among ; 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 


* Wiser far than human seer, 


Yellow-breeched philosopher ! | 


Seeing only what is fair, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


j 


Sipping only what is sweet, | 


Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 
When the fierce north-western blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, 
Thou already slumberest deep ; 

Woe and want thou canst outsleep ; 
Want and woe, which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous.” 

We hope we have not failed now to convey | 
to the reader our conviction, that we have in- 
Mr. Emerson one of the finest, as he is cer- 
tainly one of the most singular, poetical spirits 
of the time. By the constitution of his facul- | 
ties and his peculiar training, he is restricted 
in his sphere, and utters rather the voice of a. 
class refined, delicate, and pregnant with rare. 
sympathies, than the common feelings and 
passions of mankind at large. With this limi- | 
tation, however, he at times darts from the 
inner shrine, where he loves to worship and 
commune, a long, keen, piercing ray which 
reaches the general mass, and commends him 
to them as a poet of a charming fancy, and a | 
heart open to the delight inspired by the beauty | 
of the flowing brook, the waving tree, and the | 
bird that trills accents having in them, to the | 
humblest ear, something exquisitely respon- 
sive to the best affections of our nature. We 
are well aware that, in some of these composi- | 
tions, he is indebted to Marvel, to Shelley, to 
Milton for a suggestion, to Butler for a rhyme ; 
that there is a toa deal of his seriously-in- 
tended verse Hu ibrastically presented ; many, 
many hitches in the measure, and many la- 
mentable conclusions of no meaning to pas- 
sages that promised much. But putting these 
behind, brushing them from off the page as 
blemishes and d 
of manly feeling, of 
and Jucid expression, melodious measure, 
to confer on the author a distinct and conspicu- 
us position as a poet. 





Experimental Researches on the Food of Ani- 
mals and the Fattening of Catile: with Re- 
marks on the Food of Man. By Robert 

ni 


Dundas Thomson, M.D., of the versi 
yt =e New York: D. Appleton é 


Tis work originated in the effort of the Eng- 
lish farmers to be relieved from the tax on 
Malt, on the plea that it is more profitable to 
feed cattle upon it than on Barley. To ascer- 
tain upon what this plea, so contrary to 4 priori 
chemical reasoning, rested, the government 
instructed Dr. Thomson to institute an elabo- 





rate course of experiments for the purpose of | 
ascertaining the relative value of malt and’ 
barley as food; they resulted in the complete , 
overthrow of the farmers’ theory, as it was 
clearly shown that the fattening properties of | 
malt as compared with barley, are in the pro- 
portion of 

59 barley—100 malt. Lowest estimate. 

79 “§ —100 * Highest do. 

Advantage was taken of so favorable an 
Opportunity to investigate some scientific | 
problems of great importance to physiology, 
and of extreme value in the physical manage- 
ment of menandanimals. Some of the results 
are so curious and interesting that we must | 
lay them before our readers. 

The introductory chapters, written with the | 
view of enabling the agriculturist to appre- 
ciate the advantage which he would derive 
from physiological and chemical knowledge, | 
treat of the various theories of digestion ; of | 
hunger and thirst, showing that saliva, the | 
type of human drink, contains 99} of water ; | 
the author’s view of the process of digestion is | 
ingenious and satisfactory; his experiments | 
prove, that contrary to the received opinion, 
free hydrochloric acid is rarely present in the | 


_ stomach, and it is doubtful if any considerable 
quantity of acid is secreted from the coats of | 


the stomach. 


/has been swallowed ? 
| nervous action induced, the nature of which it | 


spots, we have left enough | , 
os fancy, of pure | that they regarded each other with the strongest | way that common salt extracts water from meat 


| 


such a precarious conveyance. 


The most superficial observer | 
must have noticed that digestion is something 
more than mere ania action. Does not 
the famished man feel refreshed after eating, 
and does not the pulse beat quicker when food | 
There is, therefore, a: 


is only wise to admit we do not as yet under-_ 
stand. But so remarkable is the influence of 
even simple food on the nerves, after long ab- | 


| stinence, that it may be interesting to quote | 


the following case in which intoxication was | 
produced by food alone :-- 


“INTOXICATION PRODUCED BY OYSTERS. 

“Inthe well-known mutiny of the Bounty, 
Capt. Bligh was set adrift in boats with twenty- 
five men about the end of April, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Friendly Islands, and was left to 
make his way to the coast of New Holland in 
At the end of 
May they reached that coast after undergoing 
the greatest privations, the daily allowance for | 
each man having been one twenty-fifth of a’ 
pound of bread, a quarter of a pint of water, and 
occasionally a teaspoonful or two of rum. Par- 
ties went on shore, and returned highly re- 


joiced at having found plenty of oysters and 
| fresh water 


Soon, however, ‘the symptoms of 
having eaten too much be zan to frighten some of | 
us; but on questioning others who had taken a’ 


|/more moderate allowance their minds were a 


little quieted. ‘The others, however, became | 
equally alarmed in their turn, dreading that such | 
symptoms (which resembled intoxication) would | 
come on, and that they were all poisoned, so’ 


marks of apprehension, uncertain what would | 


— 





killed, and they dined most luxuriously, stuffing 
themselves as if they were never to eat again. 
After an hour or two, to his great surprise and 
amusement, the expression of their countenances, 
their jabbering and gesticulations, showed 
clearly that the feast had produced the same 
effect as any intoxicating spirit or drug. The 


!second treat was attended with the same result. 


The introduction of food, therefore, into the 


| stomach produces an influence or sympathy over 


the whole body which is worthy of notice, and 
shows us that we are too much disposed, per- 
haps, to localize the physiological actions of the 
systems of animals.” Pp. 31—32. 

The experiments were conducted with as 
much care and accuracy as the importance of 
the subject under investigation demanded. 
Two cows were chosen of such qualities as 
should ensure confidence, and the results 
of the employment of food of different descrip- 
tions, in the production of milk and butter, are 
given in numerous tables. The quantity of 
water drunk by cows, has often excited our 
wonder, for, as they are constantly feeding 
during the whole day, the stomach must 
usually be in a state of engorgement, and yet 
the quantity drunk by the cows under experi- 
ment, at one draught, was never less than 
23 Ibs., and upon one occasion 63 lbs., or six 
gallons of water, was swallowed without the 
animal taking a breath. Now, it is obvious, 
that the water must have passed through the 
stomach into the intestines (and some facts 
communicated by Sir Benj. Brodie, and Mr. 
Coleman of the Veterinary College, serve to 
confirm that view), carrying with it much 
soluble matter, especially of a saline nature, 
which may be absorbed, or thrown out with 
the excrement. In some animals, killed soon 
after swallowing water, it was found lodged in 
the colon, or large intestine, from which it is 
inferred, “that the element is deposited liquid 
in the right colon; that on arriving in the 
rectum, it is deprived of fluid, and the lym- 

hatics are found distended with a limpid 
fluid.” If this view be correct, we have an 
explanation of 

‘““THE ACTION OF PURGATIVES, 

“The fact of the colon serving as a kind of 
reservoir for the large quantities of fluid carried 
into the intestinal canal, may serve also to 
explain the mode of action of saline purgatives. 
It would appear that, when dissolved in large 
quantities of water, they are carried at once to 
the colon, where they act by stimulating the 
intestine, increasing the peristaltic motion, and 
thus encouraging a more intimate mixture of the 
aqueous and solid contents of the gut, communi- 
cating the same liquid condition of the contents 
of this intestine to those of the rectum, which 
are usually quite free from water, and thus con- 
tributing to their easy evacuation. Liebig has 
endeavored to account for the action of saline 
purgatives by the power which they possess of 
extracting water from the tissues, in the same 


and forms brine. To a certain extent this ex- 


|be the issue of their imprudence!’ Similar: planation is satisfactory; but it is obvious it 
| observations have been made under other cir- | cannot extend to the action of powders, such as 


| 





cumstances. Dr. Beddoes states that persons | 
who have been shut up in a coal-work from the | 
falling in of the sides of a pit, and have had_ 
nothing to eat for four or five days, will be as| 
much intoxicated by a basin of broth, as an | 
ordinary person by three or four quarts of strong | 
beer. In descending the Gharra, a tributary of | 
the Indus, Mr. Atkinson states (Account of 
Expedition into Affghanistan in 1839-40, p. 66) | 
that on two occasions during the passage he 
witnessed the intoxicating effects of food. To | 
induce the Punjaubees to exert themselves a) 
little more, he promised them a ram, which | 
they consider a great delicacy, for a feast, their 
general fare consisting of rice and vegetables” 
made palatable with spices. The ram was) 


jalap, &c., and accordingly Liebig restricts his 
view to saline purgatives. But if, as Sir Charles 
Bell believes, there is always a quantity of 
water in the colon, we can more readily under- 
stand how such vegetable powders can act, and 
that their agency would be assisted by the use of 
diluents which will be carried down to the 
rectum and _be intermixed with its contents. 
The erect posture, if this view is correct, will 
be the most proper to assume after the adminis- 
tration of medicine, in order that the abundant 
draught of fluid may be carried rapidly by 
gravity to the lower extremity of the intestinal 
canal. This explanation of the action of purga- 
tives, it will be observed, assimilates them to 
clysters, with this difference, that a purgative 
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may act more or less from the stomach down- 
wards, while the influence of a clyster is gene- 
rally restricted to the rectum and colon, From 
this view we may also infer, that, in cases 
where the bowels obstinately resist the action of 
purgatives, and it is considered advisable to 
administer a clyster, the action of the latter will 
be facilitated by the free use of tepid water 
introduced by the mouth. 


** PREFERENCE TO BE GIVEN TO SALINE 
PURGATIVES. 

**It may be further inferred from this view, 
that a preference should be given to saline pur- 

tives over those of a vegetable nature, since, 
Soles soluble, they are at once carried to the 
large intestines, their proper sphere of action; 
and, contrary to the frequent assertion, they are 
just as natural to the system as those of a vege- 
table nature, since all wholesome food contains 
saline ingredients. This view is, in some mea- 
sure, opposed to the employment of medicines 
in the state of pills, and would appear to dictate 
the propriety of administering aperients in the 
form of solution whenever it can be practised 
pees ng ae This observation it is not in- 
tended, however, should be construed into a 
recommendation of the use of purgatives; on 
the contrary, we believe them to be much too 
frequently employed, and that a more intimate 
study of the process of digestion will convince 
both medical men and patients, that the primary 
object of attention is the nature of the food em- 
ployed, and the due consideration of its adapta- 
tion to the particular circumstances in which an 
individual is placed. The nature of the action 
of purgatives now supported may be stated in a 
few words. The colon in a natural state con- 
tains water; the rectum contains only dry 
feces: a purgative increases the action of the 
colon, intermixes the water and contents more 
intimately, propels these liquid matters into the 
rectum, occasions also a similar action to that 
induced in the colon, and finally, enables the 
whole contents to pass away with facility. This 
view 1s, in some measure, borne out by the fact 
of such succulent food as grass, which contains 
from four-fifths to two-thirds its weight of water, 
acting as an habitual aperient 

** Purgatives are usually employed to remove, 
as the phrase goes, irritating matter from the 
intestines. Now, as the only foreign substance 
of any consequence, in addition to the food, 
thrown into the intestines, is the bile, it be- 
comes an important object to determine upon 
what the physician is acting when he adminis- 
ters a purgative. The question, Where are the 
irritating materials lodged? demands first a 
solution. If in the colon, then why should the 
whole length of the intestinal canal be subjected 
to the stimulating action of a purgative, since 
the end can be more easily attained by throwing 
a clyster into the large gut? The second ques- 
tion is, Does the bile cause the irritation ? 
And, third, Does not the food occasion the de- 
rangement? So little are we prepared to an- 
swer these questions, that we do not even as yet 
know the function or destination of the bile. 
But there can be little hesitation in affirming, 
that the use of purgetives is carried much too 
far in this country, especially mercurials, a class 
of the most dangerous poisons. The primary 
object of the introduction of food into the 
stomach and intestinal canal is to produce 
blood: in order that the latter may be of a 
healthy description, it is requisite that the food 
should contain the ingredients necessary for the 
production of blood, and that these should be in 
a state of integrity and health.” Pp, 41—42. 


Barley and malt, when crushed, although 
steeped in hot water, are imperfectly digested, 
a considerable portion passing through the 
intestines intact, demonstrating the importance 
of a certain amount of crushing and cooking 
in the preparation of food for cattle. The 
sary v ogerd a large increase of butter and 

when the cows were fed upon barl 
crushed and steeped in hot water. sania 





The present method of haymaking is shown 
to be very detrimental to its nutritive qualities, 
and suggestions are made, by which grass 
may be preserved so as to retain all its pe- 
culiar properties without loss. Other experi- 
ments were made with the view of ascertain- 
ing the relative effects of barley in combination 
with molasses, and linseed, and of beans, in 
the production of milk and butter. The supe- 
riority was greatly in favor of the mixture of 
barley and li ; but, with one cow, bean- 
meal gave the greatest amount of milk: an 
interesting fact—strongly corroborating the 
propriety of the partiality of some cow-feeders 
for bean-meal as an article of nutrition for 
their stall fed cattle. The influence of the 
quantity of grain upon the production of milk 
is a point of no small importance. It is clear- 
ly shown that no advantage resulted when the 
quantity per day exceeded 9 Ibs. In fact, 
when 12 lbs. were given, the amount was 
inferior. 

The proportion of the nutritive to the ca- 
lorifient (or respiratory) constituents of food 
should vary aceording as the animal is in a 
state of exercise or rest. From the tables 
given of the constituents of different articles 
of food, we are led to infer that the food des- 
tined for the animal in a state of exercise 
should range between milk and flour, varying 
according to the nature and extent of the 
demands upon the system. From these tables 
we also infer that, as nature has provided 
milk for the support of the infant mammalia, 
the constitution of their food should always be 
formed after this type. On this topic, the 
food of infants, the reader should consult the 
volume for several practical suggestions : 


BREAD-MAKING, 


‘Bread may be made either by the usual 
— of fermentation, or by the action of 

ydrochloric acid upon sesquicarbonate of soda. 
In many respects the latter process deserves the 
preference, when we consider the chemical 
nature of the two methods. 

‘“* The vulgar idea, which yields the palm of 
superiority to the former, does not appear to be 
based on solid data, and it seems desirable, that 
in a case of so much importance in domestic 
economy, the arguments in favor of such an 
opinion should be subjected to a careful experi- 
mental examination. Judging @ priori, it does 
not seem evident that flour should become more 
wholesome by the destruction of one of its im- 
portant elements, or that the vesicular condition 
engendered by the evolution of carbonic acid 
from that source, should at once convert dough 
(if it were unwholesome) into wholesome 
bread. 

‘When a piece of dough is taken in the 
hand, being adhesive, and closely pressed to- 
gether, it feels heavy, and if swallowed in the 
raw condition, it would prove indigestible to 
the majority of individuals. This would occur 
from its compact nature, and from the absence 
of that disintegration of its particles which is 
the primary step in digestion. But, if the same 
dough were subjected to the elevated heat of a 
baker’s oven, 450°, its relation to the digestive 
powers of the stomach would be changed, be- 
cause the water to which it owed its tenacity 
would be expelled, and the only obstacle to 
its complete division and consequent subservi- 
ency to the solvent powers of the animal system 
would be removed. This view of the case is 
borne out by a reference to the form in which 
the flour of the various species of cerealia is 
employed as an article of food by different na- 
tions. By the peasantry of Scotland, barley- 
bread, oat-cakes, peas-bread, or a mixture of 
peas and barley-bread, and also potatoe-bread, 
mixed with flour, are all very generally employ- 
ed in an unfermented form with an effect the 
reverse of injurious to health. With such an 
experience, under our daily observation, it seems 





almost unnecessary to remark, that the Jew does 
not labor under indigestion when he has sub. 
stituted, during his Passover, unleavened cakes 
for his usual fermented bread ; that biscuits are 
even employed when fermented bread is not 
considered sufficiently — for the sick: 
and that the inhabitants of the northern parts of 
India and of Affghanistan very generally make 
use of unfermented cakes, similar to what are 
called scones in Scotland. Such, then, being 
sufficient evidence in favor of the wholesome. 
ness of unfermented bread, it becomes important 
to discover in what respect it differs from fer- 
mented bread. Bread-making being a chemical 
process, it is from chemistry alone that we can 
expect a solution of this question, In the pro- 
duction of fermented bread a certain quantity of 
flour, water, and yeast, are mixed together, and 
formed into a dough or paste, and are allowed to 
ferment for a certain time at the expense of the 
sugar of the flour. The mass is then exposed 
in an oven to an elevated temperature, which 
puts a period to the fermentation, expands the 
carbonic acid, resulting from the decomposed 
sugar and air contained in the bread, and expels 
the alcohol formed, and all the water capable of 
being removed by the heat employed. The result 
gained by this process = be considered to be 
merely the expansion of the particles of which 
the loaf is composed, so as to render the mass 
more readily divisible by the preparatory organs 
of digestion. But as this object is gained at a 
sacrifice of the integrity of the flour, it becomes 
a matter of interest to ascertain the amount ot 
loss sustained in the process. To determine 
this point I had comparative experiments made 
upon a large scale with fermented and unfer- 
mented bread. The latter was raised by means 
of carbonic acid generated by chemical means 
in the dough. But to understand the circum- 
stances, some preliminary explanation is ne- 
cessary. Mr. Henry, of Manchester, in the end 
of last century, suggested the idea of mixing 
dough with carbonate of soda and muriatic acid, 
30 as to disengage carbonic acid in imitation of 
the usual effect of fermentation ; but with this 
advantage, that the integrity of the flour was 
preserved, and that the elements of the common 
salt required as a seasoner of the bread were 
thus introduced, and the salt formed in the 
dough. : 

“The result of my experiments upon the 
bread produced by the action of the hydrochloric 
acid upon carbonate of soda has been, that in a 
sack of flour there was a difference in favor of 
the unfermented bread to the amount of 30 lbs. 
13 0z.; or, in round numbers, a sack of flour 
would produce 107 loaves of unfermented bread, 
and only 100 loaves of fermented bread of the 
same weight. Hence it appears, thac in the 
sack of flour, by the common process of baking, 
7 loaves, or 64 per cent. of the flour, are driven 
into the air and lost.” 


‘““UNFERMENTED BREAD. 


“A good method of making unfermented 
bread is to take of flour four pounds, sesqui- 
carbonate of soda (supercarbonate of the shops), 
320 grains, hydrochloric acid (spirit of salt or 
muriatic acid of the shops), 64 fluid drachms, 
common salt 300 grains, water, 35 ounces by 
measure. The soda is first mixed with the flour 
very intimately. The salt is dissolved in the 
water, and added to the acid. The whole being 
rapidly mixed as in common baking. The 
bread may either be baked in tins or formed like 
cottage loaves, and should be kept from one to 
two hours in the oven. Should the bread prove 
yellow, it is a proof that the soda has been 
excess, and indicates the _—"* of adding @ 
small additional portion of acid; the acid vary- 
ing somewhat in strength. The same process 
may be employed in raising the other mixture 
previously recommended.” 

‘MODE OF PRESERVING BUTTER FRESH. 

“The cause of the tainting of fresh butter 
depends upon the presence of the small quantity 
of curd and water as exhibited by the preceding 
analysis. To render butter capable of being 
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any length of time in a fresh condition, 
i : ms solid oil, all that is necessary 
is to boil itin a pan till the water is removed, 
which is da by the cessation of violent 
ebullition. By allowing the liquid oil to stand 
for a little the curd subsides, and the oil may 
then be poured off, or it may be strained through 
calico or muslin, into a bottle, and corked up. 
When it is to be used, it may be gently heated 
and poured out of the bottle, or cut out by 
means of a knife or cheese-gouge. This is the 
usual method of preserving butter in India 
(ghee), and also on the Continent ; and it is 
iather remarkable that it is not in general use 
in this country. Bottled butter will thus keep 
for any length of time, and it is the best form 
of this substance to use for sauces,” 


From what we have given above, it will be 
seen that this is @ ped ogpery more than 
ordinary interest and value, not only to the 

iculturist,—to whom it must be of the utmost 
practical benefit,—but to the general reader, 
who will find numerous valuable hints tending 
to the preservation of health and consequent 
prolongation of life. 





Specimens of the Poets and Poetry of Greece 
and Rome. Edited by Wm. Peter, A.M., of 
Christchurch, Oxford. Philadelphia: Carey 
& Hart. 1847. 

[CONCLUDING PAPER.] 

Ix previous papers we have examined and 

given copious extracts from the selections con- 

tained in this work, so far as the heroic poets 
and tragedians of Greece are concerned ; and 
there yet remain to be dealt with, Pindar, the 

storal writers, and the anthologists of Greece, 

Pesides the whole tribe of Roman authors. It 
is obvious, therefore, that, unable as we con- 
ceive ourselves to devote yet another paper to 
this topic, how interesting it may be soever, we 
must deal with the remainder of our task trip- 
pingly, and as it were currente calamo, offering 
extracts, and leaving opinions to be formed by 
our readers, rather than attempting much of 
elaborate criticism. 

Of Pindar, avowedly the most sublime, the 
most learned, and at the same time the simplest 
in his grandeur, of all ancient writers, it has 
almost been confessed an act of presumption to 
attempt an imitation, since the day when 
Horace declared, that 

“ Pindaram quisquis studet emulari, 
lule, ceratis ope Dedaiea 
Nititur pennis, vitreo daturus 
Nomina ponto.” 
And to judge from the specimens given to us 
by Mr. Peter, all, by the way, with three ex- 
ceptions, taken from Carey, we should rather 
have deemed the imitators likely to give their 
names to some extremely muddy ditch than to 
any sea, whether clear or turbid. Some of 
these, therefore, we shall extract ; but to prove 
that something might have been found more 
toe representing the Dircean swan, 
than the dul! stuff before us, we shall give our 
readers two fragments from the same Pindaric 
odes, alluded to before, as rendered by the 

Dean of Manchester, expressing our regret at 

the same time that he should have limited him- 

self to seven alone, instead of buckling to 
the author in all his force. 


FROM THE SECOND OLYMPIC ODE. 
“ Dying, evil men straightway 
Reap punishment ; crimes, here beneath Jove’s sway 
Done, are judged by one below, 
Whom hateful need constrains 
To speak the doom of woe.” 
Strophe tv 
“ But alike t 
And alike by day, 
us men with sunlight blest 
Have a life of tranquil rest ; 
Nor the earth with of hands 
Harass, nor the ocean’s 





Laboring for scanty food. 

Those, who in faithful vows delighted, 
Now with the honored Gods enjoy 
Tearless years untouched by sorrow ; 
The toresworn have lengthened toil, 
From which mortal eyes recoil.” 


Antistrophe iv. 

“ They who have the strength, unsullied 
On each side the grave, 
Thrice the spirit to restrain 
Pure from all unrighteous stain, 
Unto Saturn’s far abode 
Shall achieve Jove’s arduous way, 
Soft airs, born of Ocean's spray, 
These round the biessed Isles are breathing, 
And golden blossoms gleam ; some deck 
Beauteous trees, and some the water 
Nourishes: blithe hinds entwine 
Flowery chains, and wreaths that shine.” 

Epode tv. 

“ As Rhadamanth’s unerring word 
Hath doomed, who sits by Saturn, Lord 
Of Great Rhea throned 
High above all powers that be. 
Amid those removed from care 
Cadmus and Peleus dwell in glory there. 
Thither joyful Thetis brought 
Her son—when, moved by prayer, 
Jove granted what she sought.”— 

Strophe v. 

“ Who o’erthrew undaunted Hector, 
Pillar stout of Troy, 
Cycnus slew, and A2thiop born 
From the womb of rosy morn.” 


These beautiful lines are perfectly literal ; 
they a the whole spirit and sense of the 
original ; they give a correct idea of the pe- 
culiar rhythm, and the still more peculiar style, 
short, nervous, and though smooth, not the less 
strong, for which Pindar is so famous, and b 
which he is rendered so obscure and so diffi- 
cult of translation. One more brief extract, 
and we shall pass to the Anthologists, of whom 
Mr. Peter has given us very copious and ex- 
cellently well-selected specimens. This ex- 
tract is from the commencement of the first 
Pythian ode, which has been imitated, para- 
phrased, and naturalized in almost every 
tongue, but especially, and most successfully, 
by the English Gray and the Italian Guidi, in 
the finest of their respective odes and canzoni. 

Strophe 1. 

“ Golden lyre, of bright Apollo, 
And the Muses violet-haired, 
Best possession! thee the step 
Waked by Joy's beginning hears ; 
Thee the sweetly warbled lay, 
And the measured tread obey, 
When preluding to the dance 
Thou bidd’st the twinkling feet advance. 
Thou of keen-arin’d eternal fire 
Extinguishest the thunder! 


The eagle on Jove’s sceptre sleeps 
While his swift wing on each side drooping weeps.” 


Antistrophe 1. 
Chief of Birds. A cloud cerulean 
Thou, sweet covering of his lids, 
O’er his uncate beak hast thrown ; 
Slumbering heaves his supple back. 
Lulled by thine all soothing strain 
E’en fierce Mars upon the plain, 
Having left his lance and dart 
In pleasure’s trance delights his heart. 
For gods ethereal own the power 
Of melody’s enchantment, 
The spell of Phebus the bright throned, 
The wisdom of the muses deeply zoned.” 

We now come to the Pastoral Poets and the 
Anthologists, and here we have a far more pleas- 
ing duty than any which has yet fallen to our 
share in the examination of this work ; for it is 
a duty of almost unqualified approbation. The 
lighter nature, the greater brevity, the pithiness, 
the beauty, and the point of very many of these 
minor poems-—minor be it observed in length 
only, not in merit—have induced numberless 
writers, who would have shrunk from the 
thankless and almost endless task of translat- 
ing an epic or a drama, to try their hands at 
these exquisite bits of wit, of sentiment, 
and pathos ; and so excellently well have they 
succeeded, that very many of the versions may 
be said really to equal the Greek. These 
translations must have been sought out with 
much care and much labor, for they have been 





compiled, we believe, nowhere previously to 
the appearance of this work ; and were origi- 
nally scattered over an infinity of pages, of 
magazines, annuals, original 2 Boh, and the 
like ; and for the diligence with which he has 
collected, and the taste with which he has 
selected them, the editor deserves the ve 
highest credit. In this place, we will further 
| take the ap of stating, as the probable 
Teason of the seemingly undue space assigned 
_to these comparatively unknown and unimport- 
ant writers, that the great superiority of the 
execution of these, and their comparative 
‘Tarity render them more valuable, both to the 
scholar and to the general reader, than the 
|duller and more easily obtained translations of 
‘greater authors. Of Theocritus, though we 
|have a number of capital extracts, we shall 
|select but one, that one by Leigh Hunt, as 
perfect a gem of its kind, as is to be found in 
‘any tongue, and as Greek as Greek itself, 
| though sterling Saxon English too. 





| 
| “ Turning down, goatherd, by the oaks, you'll see 
A fig-tree statue, put up recently, 

| Three- footed, with the bark on, without ears ; 

| Yet plain enough Pri«pus it appears. 

A sacred hedge runs round it; and a brook, 

| Flowing from out a little gravelly nook, 

Keeps green the laurel and the myrtle trees 
And odorous cypresses : 

And there’s « vine there, heaping all about 

Its tendrilled clusters out ; 

And vernal blackbirds through the sprays 
Shake their shrill notes a thousand ways ; 

And yellow nightingales reply, 

Marmuring a honied song deliciously. 

Sit you down there, and the kind God implore, 
That [ may yearn for Psimathe no more ; 
Myself, with a fine kid will follow you, 

And sacrifice ; and should the deity nod, 

A heifer and a goat shal! thank him too, 

And a house-lamb. Hear then, kind hearted god.” 


Here again is an exquisite little morsel from 
Nicias of Miletus, a friend of Theocritus, so 
full of the freshness and soul of rural scenery 
that we can hear the pleasant hum of the 
vernal insects, and scent the fragrance of the 
early flowers, as we read the simple, yet how 
truthful lines— 

“ Many-colored, sunshine-loving, 

Spring betokening bee ! 

Yellow bee, so mad for love 
Of early-blooming flowers— 

Till thy waxen cell be full, 
Fair fall thy work and thee, 

Buzzing round the sweetly smelling 
Garden plots and bowers.” - 

Who, after reading the following self-sung 
dirge of the grasshopper, as Mr. Peter has in- 
correctly rendered rerr:¢, which signifies a 
very different insect, the cicala or tree cricket 
of southern Europe, nearly similar, we believe, 
to our katydid, who, we say, would allow his 

oung hope, masculine or feminine, to immo- 
ate one of the dew drinking tribe a victim to 
its love of mischief? Hear how tunefully he 
carolls his complaint :— 
“ T shall never sing my pleasant ditty now, 

Folded round by long leaves on the bough, 

Under my shrilly chirping wing : 

For a child's hand seized me in luckless hour, 

Sitting on the petals of a flower, 

Looking for no such evil thing.” 

Passing onward, a few pages, we come to 
Dioscorides, of whom Mr. Peter tells us that he 
has left about forty epigrams, most of which 
are too trivial or unbecoming in character to 
repay the labors of translation. The two 
which he gives to us, however, are of the 
rarest beauty, and one is of so modern, we had 
almost said so Christian, a style of sentiment 
and thought that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it. 

““THE PERSIAN SLAVE TO HIS MASTER. 


“ O Master! shroud my body, when I die, 
In decent cerements, from the vulgar eye. 
But burn me not upon yon funeral pyre, 
Nor dare the gods and desecrate their fire : 
T am a Persian ; "t were a Persian’s shame 
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To dip his body in the sacred flame. 

Nor o’er my worthless limbs your waters pour ; 
For streams and fountains Persia’s sons adore ; 
But leave me to the clods that give us birth, 

For dust should turn to dust, and earth to earth.” 
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pretty polish, and the glittering terseness of reason, obscure his merits and consign 
the far less copious and less noble Latin lan- | |umes to neglect. 

uage. Sure we are, that he has not set to. As one of the co-inventors of the modern 
his task with the same labor of love, or per-| method of analysis, Leibnitz deserves the high- 


his yo- 


From Apollonius Rhodius we have some fine | formed his selections with the same judgment | est glory. The dispute in reference to the dif. 


and copious extracts by that very able writer | 


and great scholar, Sir Charles Elton, and his 
worthy rival, T. H. Merivale ; our limits 
will not however permit of our quoting them, 
or, indeed, any other specimens of the minor 
Greek writers, with the exception of a hymn 
by Dionysius to Apollo, very inadequately, as 
it seems to us, translated into blank verse; so 
inadequately that we are once more tempted to 
try our own hand ata version in a more lyrical 
measure. The following is by W. Hay :— 
* Keep silence now, with reverential awe, 
Wide ether, and ye mountains, and ye meads, 
With earth, and sea, and every breeze, and sound, 
And voice of tuneful bird—be silent all ; 
For Phebus, with his beaming locks unshorn, 
Descends among us,—on a stream of song. 
Sire of Aurora—her whose eyelids fair 
Are of the braided snow—her rosy car, 
Along the boundless ridge of heaven’s expanse, 
Drawn by those winged steeds thou urgest on— 
Exulting in thy curls of flaming gold. 
Thy coronal are rays of d»zzling light 
Revolving much and pouring on the earth, 
From their biest fountains, splendors ever bright ; 
While of thy rivers of immortal fire 
Duy the beloved, is born. 
For thee, the choirs 
Of tranquil stars perform their mystic round 
O’er heaven's imperial pavement ;—with thy lyre, 
Oh! Phoebus warbling forth its ceaseless notes 
Delighted :— 
While the moon serenely clear 
Borne onward in her sieer-drawn team of light, 
Herulds the changetul seasons, and her heart 
With plessuce glows—while clothing dismal earth 
With beauteous vestments of a various hue.” 


And here is our own. 
HYMN TO THE SUN. 
From the Greek of Dionysius. 

Mute be the skies and still—__ 
Silent each haunted hill, 

And valley deep ! 
Let earth and ocean’s breast 
And all the breezes rest— 

Let every echo sleep !— 


Unshorn, his ringlets bright, 
He comes, the lord of light, 
Lord of the lyre. 
Morn lifts her lids of snow, 
Tinged with a rosy glow, 
To greet thee, glorious sire. 


Climbing, with winged feet 
Of fiery coursers fleet, 

Heaven’s arch profound ; 
Far through the realms of air, 
From out thy sunny hair 

Thou pourest radiance round. 


Thine are the living streams 

Of bright immortal beams, 
The founts of day! 

Before thy path careers 

The chorus of the spheres ~ 
With wild rejoicing lay. 

The sad and silver moon, 

Before thy gorgeous noon 
Slow gliding by, 

Joys in her placid soul 

To see around her roll 
Those armies of the sky. 

With this, our last quotation, we must take 
leave of the finest, and by far the best execut- 
ed part of Mr. Peter’s work ; best executed by 
himself in his sphere of selection, and best 
executed by the English writers, from whom 
he was bound to cull his materials. We sus- 
pect, indeed, that Mr. Peter, like ourselves, is 
a better Grecian, and a more enthusiastic one, 
than he is a Latinist; that the grand freedom 
of thought, and fire of sentiment, the roll of 
many-syllabled soul-stirring compounds, and 
the superb sweep of the measured Attic tongue, 
completely drowns the meagre concinnity, the 


|in the former portion of the work. 


, and taste in the latter, which he has —_— ferential calculus between himself and Newton, 
| here- is recounted at full length in the life. It seems 
_ fore, else, in the name of all that is unpoetical as if these quarrels, for mere reputation, are 
-and unamusing, should he have given one | somewhat in bad taste, and yet, “fame is the 
| hundred pages out of one hundred and twenty | spur that the pure spirit doth raise.” So far 
toa writer of so little mark, comparatively as the credit of invention is concerned, it seems 
bmg as Plautus, who, with his fellow as if both candidates were entitled to the 
Terence, occupies one-half of the portion al-| wreath; though certainly Leibnitz, as a mere 
lotted to the Roman writers? But in good mathematician, can scarce take as high rank 
|faith, we cannot wonder, if he has waxed as Newton. 
weary over this toilsome portion of his duty;| The author observes that the ethical works 
for grievously dull and heavy as are the trans- of Leibnitz all derive a coloring from his pro- 
| lations of the greater Greek writers, infinitely | fession of jurisprudence; and are in this re- 
| more wearisome and doleful are the wretched spect different from those written by theologi- 
versions of the Latins; even the great name, ans. As itis, the Theodicea, though a great 
and in original composition, masterly genius | and noble work, has not obtained the populari- 
of Dryden, that king of the heroic couplet, has | ty of the scoffing Candide. In fact, no philo- 
failed to render Virgil or Ovid palatable ; sopher is required to show that this is the best 
while Smart and Francis have rendered Horace | of all possible universes. Each man should 
fairly ridiculous. Gifford’s Juvenal is better, himeelt demand, am I acting in the best possi- 
and more spirited, yet he, too, lags millions of ble manner, and is the microcosm ever on the 
leagues behind the impetuous vehemence and advance to perfection ? 
torrent-like eloquence of the great satirist.| Equally barren is the bold, dogmatic psy- 
In Latin, the anthology is less copious and far chology of his system of monads. These 
less interesting than in Greek, and hence it monads were imagined to be reflections of the 
| has much fewer and less able translators ; and original monad, and to be impressed with cer- 
| for this, yet another cause may be found in tain relations towards each other, so as to form 
| the fact, that, equally well understood, Greek plants, beasts, animals and men. The soul 
_is far easier language to render into English, and body of man were separated in essence, 
| than its poorer and less sonorous successor. and the one never acted on the other, accord- 
| All these are reasons, wherefore the latter ing to the philosopher. To account for the 
| portion of the work should be decidedly infe- apparent influence of the soul over the body, 
_rior, both in merit and interest, to the Greek; he fancied that each was impressed in such a 
| and wherefore its editor should have, in ap- manner that at the moment of volition the 
pearance at least, bestowed less pains on it. body, by virtue of entirely different causes, and 
This may not in truth be the case, and it may existing in itself, moved. And this, the 
be to paucity of eligible material, rather than strangest notion that ever entered a metaphy- 
to want of zeal or taste in selection, that the sician’s head, is the famous pre-established 
trifling deficiency may be attributed. At all harmony. 
events, the labor and research necessary to the! We must not be understood as undervaluing 
compilation of such a work are in themselves this great man; the activity of his mind and 
enormous, and with abundance of both, Mr. | universality of his genius were astonishing. 
Peter has displayed more than enough taste, He observed and threw out valuable hints in 
and genuine love of antique letters, to entitle geology ; he anticipated Babbage in a calcu- 
him to the gratitude of every scholarly reader | lating machine; he was a great statesman, 
in the land. lawyer, philologist, mathematician, and _ 
. as aa sopher. No one, in modern times, can lay 
Life of Godfrey William Von Leibnitz, on the — claims to the title of universal genius. 
yet Hay By John M. Mack Org, F:\ One great idea, to which he devoted many 
Gould, Kendall and Lincoln, 1846. eh ee Sena See eeeeene of 


' | views, it was no other than to unite the Ca- 
To the liberal student of mathematics or meta-|tholic and Reformed Churches. The philan- 


physics, a life of Leibnitz, for many reasons, thropist might indeed applaud the design, and 
must be very acceptable. The present is bas- the philosopher see nothing in the way of its 
ed on the German life, by Guhrauer, and gives execution, but Leibnitz made no great progress 
an accurate and valuable account of the prin-| in his scheme of union. 

cipal works of the philosopher, a popular view| The public life and high station of Leibnitz, 
of his theories in morals, and his connexion! in the courts of Northern Germany, must have 











with the politics and diplomacy of the House | exerted a most favorable influence on the cause 
of Brunswick, previous to the accession of! of letters. His reputation and success in 
George I. tothe English throne. The charac- | public life ; the variety of the subjects he dis- 
ter and life of the man seem to us at the pre-| cussed; the boldness and profundity of his 
sent day, as of more value even than his write | views, and the great popularity his metaphy- 
ings. It was the business of those great) sics gained, some years after his death, in 
minds, Des Cartes, Malebranche, Leibnitz, and Germany, tended greatly to arouse, in that 
= Bacon, to prepare the way for know-| country, a growing inclination to philosophy. 
edge, rather than to become the depositories of It is true the superior methods of Kant, and 
philosophy. The poet, after all, has the advan- | his followers, overshadowed the reputation o! 
tage of the philosopher. The results of the! Leibnitz. But still the name of Father of 
poet are preserved for their own intrinsic German Philosophy seems to be fairly bestow- 
worth ; the deductions of the philosopher are | ed upon him. His life will be read with in- 
scanned, and if sanctioned by the approval of terest, as that of a great and self-formed 
mankind, are at once appropriated by the com- thinker. No one can pretend to a knowledge 
monest thinker, put into shorter and better ex- of the history of modern metaphysics, without 








pressions by inferior minds ; while errors and | embracing in his view the life and opinions 
defects, that are the necessary lot of human of the author of the Theodicea. 
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ks of Josephus: a new Translation. 
gi Bd ee Stet Traill, D.D. With 

Notes, Essays, and Pictorial Illustrations. 

London: 1847. Parts1,1. 

Two parts of this splendid publication are be- 
fore us. It is to be comprised in twelve parts, 
issued monthly, and completed during the pre- 
sent year. There are to be more than one 
hundred engravings in the highest style of art, 
illustrative of the text ; many of them elaborate 
views from rye taken for the purpose, in 
the Holy Land itself; others, portraits of the 
leading personages in the history, obtained 
from ancient coins; and still other sketches, 
explanatory of particular spots or objects men- 
tioned in the text. 3 

This is an attempt to make the writings of 

Josephus a classic work, in the English lan- 

uage. And if this honor is due to any an- 
cient author, none certainly can be more de- 
serving of it than the Jewish historian ; not 
certainly, on account of the splendor of his 
diction, or of his try, or of his philoso- 
phy; but because of his subject, and because 
of his truthful delineation of the history and 
antiquities of the singular and renowned nation 
to which he ielicioet ; a nation whose charac- 
ter and relations have had more to do with the 
civilization and intelligence, and progress of 
modern times, than all the rest of antiquity, or 
of the world, together. We justly look upon 
the Bible as the foundation of all truth, and of 
all true progress, for time and for eternity ; and 
from no quarter can the Bible receive so much 
illustration and confirmation, as from the writ- 
ings of Josephus. 

it is not in one department alone, that those 
writings thus serve to illustrate the Scriptures ; 
but in many. They give us first an insight 
into the manner in which the intelligent Jews 
of that day understood the Old Testament, its 
facts, and its doctrines. In these, too, this 
writer aflords evidence of the prevalence of 
tradition and a traditionary exposition of their 
Scriptures. This is often obvious in the case 
of Josephus himself. The manuscripts of the 
Old Testament were not like Bibles nowadays, 
common to all in every form, and therefore 
easy to be consulted ; they were in 4 rolls, 
infrequent, expensive, and difficult to be con- 
sulted from their very mass and form. Hence 
a popular writer would be far more likely to 
satisfy himself with a reminiscence or a popu- 
lar form of quotation, than to be at the trouble 
of unrolling his ponderous manuscript, merely 
to ascertain with exactness a remark, ora fact. 
We see this even in the Epistles of Paul ; and 
certainly it is not less to be expected ina writer 
like Josephus. Yet in all this we discover the 
relation in which the Jewish mind stood to- 
wards their Scriptures. Another department 
in which Josephus lends great aid to the ex- 
planation of the Bible, is the topography of the 
country. It is not too much to say that without 
his help, it would be impossible to make out 
from the Bible alone, a consistent plan of the 
Holy City ; with his help, only perverted inge- 
nuity can fail to seize upon the great features, 
which of old distinguished, and still distinguish, 
that remarkable spot. 

With high gratification, therefore, we hail 
the appearance of this work; which, we must 
confess, rather more than answers the expect- 
ations raised by itsannouncement. It has, so 
to speak, three editors, or rather collaborators ; 
. —- of whose departments we will say a 

ord. 

The Translation is by the Rev. Dr. Traill ; 
and whoever has tried to read the dry and crab- 
bed version of Whiston, will rejoice once more 
to meet with the ease and vivacity of the ori- 
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pa transfused into his mother tongue. We 
ave compared various passages, and find the 
translations everywhere faithtul, without being 
servile. It has evidently been the work of 
many years; and bears marks of a continual 
Jjiling, by which it has gained in smoothness 
and polish. 

The Illustrations are by Wm. Tipping, Esq., 
a skilful sketcher of nature, though not an 
artist by profession. He spent ten months in 
Palestine—in 1841 and 1842—for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining illustrations for this work ; 
to which they are, on his part, a free-will offer- 
ing. Our readers may have heard of him 
betore, as the companion of our countryman, 
the Rev. S. Wolcott, in an excursion to the 
cliff of Sebbeh on the coast of the Dead Sea, 
on which was situated the ancient fortress of 
Masada ; and also in exploring the secret re- 


cesses of the ancient southern entrance to the | 


temple-area under the present Mosk-el-Aksa. 
Among the views given in these two parts are 
several relating to those vaulted passages. 
There are also landscape views of the Baths 
of Tiberius, Tarichaea, and Sapphoris; like- 
wise sketch »s of the 8. E. corner of the Harem 
walls, and of the ancient arch in the S.W. wall 
of the same ; to the truth and life-like reality 
of which we can bear an unhesitating testi- 
mony. 

The Essays and Notes are understood to be 
from the pen of Isaac Taylor, Esq., of Ongar, 
the author of the “ Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm,” “Ancient Christianity,” &c.; well 
known as a powerful writer. ‘The notes thus 
far, are limited to an explanation of the plates ; 
and an application of the facts which they 


bring out to the question of the antiquity of | 


the vaults and substructions beneath the Ha- 
rem ; and to the identity of the ancient arch, 
with the bridge mentioned by Josephus. In 
regard to those interior substructions, the re- 
rearches of Mr. Tipping reveal the interesting 
fact, that not less than ‘three different epochs 
may be distinguished in their architecture ; 
viz.: the exterior gateway, of a late period, 
probably by Hadrian; the arches themselves, 
which are Roman, apparently from the time of 
Herod ; and the foundation walls and columns 
on which the arches rest, which were evident- 
ly much older, and were once bevelled. This 
unexpected result sustains the view taken by 
our countryman Dr. Robinson, which has been 
often called in question. 

We gave in a former number the announce- 
ment by Harper & Brothers, of a cheaper and 
popular edition of this great work. We wish 
them all success ; but hope they will not mar 
the illustrations, which are all important. 
Above all, we trust they will not allow the 
work to be tainpered with by an “ American 
Editor.” 


Memoria Technica: or the art of abbreviat- 
ing those Studies which give the greatest labor 
to the Memory; including numbers in his- 
torical dates, geography, astronomy, gravities, 
&c. Also, rules for Memorizing, &c. To which 
is added a Perpetual Almanac. Adapted to 
the use of Schools. By Lorenzo D. Johnson. 
Boston: Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. pp. 
96. 1847. 


Next in importance to the power of thought 
must be the acquisition and preservation of the 
materials of thinking. A well-balanced judg- 
ment and sound understanding are assuredly 
higher qualities than a powerful memory. And 
yet, in the practical business of life, a retentive 
memory, well supplied with facts, is an instru- 
ment of the greatest value. The problem of 
Education is ever this, How can we advance 
and improve the original talent intrusted to our 
keeping? The first answer is, by exercise ; and, 





| undoubtedly, mere exercise would have a vast 
| power in improving the memory. But some are 
,apt to complain, and—tired at the labor of 
| mastering the facts they desire to have in con- 
stant readiness—exclaim, their memory is so 
poor they can never recollect what they read: 
they have no power to recollect dates, and the 
like. They compare themselves to others, and 
despair. Now, the memory is vastly under the 
control of the will; so much so, that it may be 
thought that memory, with all her stores, is but 
an act of the will conjoined with an instinctive 
and spontaneous act of that portion of the mind 
that we may call animal and unconscious, It 
may be considered that every act of the memory 
is nothing more than mere suggestion and as- 
sociation. Natural memory is but the natural 
association of ideas, and when that association 
is directed by the will we call the process the 
acquisition of a technical or artificial memory. 
Some person, we believe Dr. Hooke, assimi- 
lated the ideas of the mind to certain packages 
laid away as if in astorehouse ; and the common 
expression of stores of learning would make his 
fancy seem somewhat natural. No one will 
reject a plan of so storing the mind, that he 
may always have his facts and index in readi- 
ness in his head without the constant need of 
reference to books, 

Now, what are the principles of the author in 
giving the memory this increased and astonish- 
ing power. Simply the practical use of the 
theory of association of ideas. It would be 
difficult to find a single thought in the mind in 
a state of isolation. The simplest, perhaps, 
would be to remember that a memory existed. 
The first step is—arrange in proper shelves, in 
well-arranged packs, the disordered materials of 
thought. And first of our acquisitions, in point 
of difficulty to retain, are those facts that involve 
the relation of number, as dates, quantities, 
&e. 

The author here adopts and modifies the sys- 
tems of Feinagle and Gouraud. To the date or 
other number he frames a word or words having 
adopted consonant sounds so as to correspond to 
the ten arabic symbols for numbers, This word 
or these words would be as difficult to remember 
almost as the number, if they were not associated 
with the subject matter by a sensible sentence. 
The subject suggests the sentence, in the 
| sentence are the numerical words, and the con- 
| sonants of these words are at once read off in 
numbers. This is a hint of the principle of all 
the mnemonic systems, that have been the last 
refuge of so many itinerant quacks, Having 
| acquired adroitness, they astonished for a while, 
\leaving their pupils despoiled of a fee, and as 
| little able to make use of the system as before the 
wonderful man began his instruction. The 
other mode pvinted out is, by dividing in the 
mind all the thoughts and facts to be remembered 
into classes. These classes are to be numbered, 
say, to one hundred, and perhaps a local habita- 
tion and visible image as of steps or outward 
objects may be the sign of these classes. Let 
the sentence, embracing the fact, be connected 
arbitrarily with the class and its sign, then the 
one will constantly recall the other. Or, ifina 
science, the topics may in succession be assigned 
to these classes, and subdivisions or orders may 
be established—much in the same way as in a 
well arranged common-place book. Connected 
with this subject in reference to chronology a 
rule is given for the purpose of enabling a per- 
son to find the day of the week, when the year 
and month are given; and to find the day of the 
month, when the day of the week is known. 

It may be urged that the leading facts of any 
branch if arfenged by the side of other facts in 
other sciences will produce confusion, but this 
seems to be contrary to the law of association, 
since at each time the act of memory is per- 
formed, it brings up several thoughts and 
sentences, and each sentence forms as it were a 
key to all the others. For it seems that the 
memory of a fact is strong in direct proportion to 
the A peg and strength of the ideas associated 
with it. 
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The present volume is cheap, judicious, and 
free from the pretence of some of its predeces- 
sors in mnemonics. In the hands of a judicious 
teacher, who might explain the reason of some 
of the sentences, that to a child might seem 
childish, it would serve an excellent purpose, 
and the acquisitions of youth would remain for 
the use of advanced life, while habits of easy 
and successful association would make future 
acquisitions no task. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture. Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 

We have received from the publishers five 
numbers of this excellent popular compend of 
literary history and biography. The work very 
honestly pretends to be no more than a clear 
abridgment of such longer works as those of 
Warton, Percy, Ellis, Hazlitt, &c. It is an ex- 
pansion of the syllabus originally drawn up, on 
the same subjects, for the pony Edinburgh 
series. It does not pretend to be nice, deep, 
subtle, or original, but, in general, gives current 
judgments with sufficient accuracy. It has no 
pretence to antiquarian research, though fairly 
representing the spirit of the older literature, by 
extracts and by opinions made up from the most 
reliable authorities. 

In a word, it is no book for scholars or critics, 
who compose a small class, but a very useful 
book for the great mass of readers, who have 
neither time nor inclination for consulting more 
thorough works. 

The compiler is a true Scotchman, and evinces 
his nationality in several marked instances. 
Thus: he gives Scotchmen more than their due 
proportion of place and prominence; he allows 
no third-rate writer of ‘ Auld Scotia” to be 
omitted, but gives the smallest the best praise 
he can conscientiously afford. We do not find 
fault with this: neither would we blame the love 
of facts and the exhibition of details, everywhere 
manifest throughout the work. Many facts, 
well known to well-read scholars, will be new 
to the general reader. 

The worst fault of Mr. Chambers is, a want of 
literary enthusiasm; but this, too, is national. 
Cold and cautious, the canny Scot is wary in his 
praises, and has a dread of individuality or ego- 
tism. This affects his judgment of writers of the 
romantic school as a ya, but we have no idea 
that it ever consciously affects his opinions. 

This work is valuable to the best readers, as a 
collection of short poerns, if for no other reason. 
A well-selected anthology might be made up 
from it. We do not think the prose extracts 
are made with equal judgment; but they give 
a fair impression of the manners of the different 
writers. The typographical execution of the 
Cyclopedia is very neat, and the portraits well 
done ; the engravings are almost equal to those 
in the original edition. 

We hope the work will be universally encou- 
- ed, and afford a handsome return to the pub- 

shers. 


Twenty-eighth Annual Report and Docu- 
ments of the New York Institution for the in- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb. New York: 
Egbert, Hovey and King. 1847. 


Tuts report of the Directors exhibits the in- 
stitution in a flourishing condition. The whole 
number of pupils is two hundred and eight. 
The receipts for the year past were $61,039 23; 
and the disbursements $67,421 58. This in- 
cludes twenty thousand dollars which have been 
borrowed and expended in making extensive 
additions to, and alterations in the buildings of 
the institution, rendered necessary by the large 
increase in the ndmber of pupils. 

Amogg the documents appended is the re- 
port of the examining committee of the board, 
which represents the intellectual and all the 
other departments of the institution in a highly 
satisfactory condition. 

The instruction of the deaf and dumb, though 
of comparatively recent origin, has attracted 
considerable attention, both in this country and 
in Europe, and has made very rapid advances 
towards perfection. An able writer in the last 





number of the North British Review presents, 
in very striking and forcible language, the pecu- 
liar condition and want of the deaf mute. He 
thus writes: ‘That the difference between a 

rson thus circumstanced, and one who can 
ear, is sufficiently described in the summary 
statement, that the latter enjoys the sense of 
hearing which the former wants, is a position 
which the slightest reflection will show to be 
very far from the truth. It is not the want of 
hearing on the part of the deaf-born that con- 
stitutes the only difference between him and 
others, nor does this by any means constitute the 
chief difference. The want of hearing, simply, 
is in fact a defect of comparatively small mo- 
ment—a privation of comparatively easy endur- 
ance: it is the want of /anguage that creates 
the immense chasm between the uneducated 
deaf-mute, and the uneducated hearing person. 
Before the education of the latter commences, 
he is in possession of language, that is, of all 
the requisite apparatus for carrying on the work 
to any extent; the deaf-mute begins with abso- 
lutely nothing of this apparatus; it has to be 
constructed piece by piece, before him, and he 
cannot attain the familiar use of it, without 
years of assiduous application under a system 
of direct instruction of a peculiar kind.” 


This is directly to the point, and presents a 
view of the subject that is not often taken by 
those unacquainted with the mental condition 
of the deaf-mute. That it is the want of lan- 
guage, simply, that constitutes the difierence 
between him and others, is evident on a mo- 
ment’s reflection. He has intellectual powers 
and capacities equal to those of his more favored 
companion. The mind is there, though its dor- 
mant faculties may have been but partially 
awakened and exercised. His means and op- 
portunities for observation are the same, and, 
indeed, it may be generally asserted that, in the 
deaf-mute, the faculty of observation, like the 
sense of touch in the blind, is, by his necessity, 
greatly quickened, though, from lacking the 
power of comparing his observations with those 
of others, the results may be of little avail to 
him. He has, too, a language, but it is peculiar 
to himself, and though capable of being culti- 
vated and expanded, and made a vehicle of 
thought and a means of communication with 
other minds, still in the case of the isolated and 
uneducated deaf-mute, it is limited to the nar- 
row compass of the expression of his physical 
wants, and even then, is but partially and im- 
perfectly understood. The ear, that great ave- 
nue of information to the mind, is closed: his 
mind must, therefore, be reached by addressing 
the eye. And to enable him to express his own 
thoughts, feelings, and emotions, he must be 
supplied with language which those whom he 
addresses can understand, and of which he may 
avail himself in enlarging the sphere of his 
knowledge, by becoming acquainted with the 
results of the observations and experiences of 
others. But this can only be accomplished by 
making him acquainted with a written language ; 
and to this end the wisest and most successful 
teachers of the deaf and dumb have directed 
their efforts. But to communicate to the deaf 
and dumb the knowledge of a written language 
is a task of no ordinary difficulty. 

“Children,” says the writer above quoted, 
“in general, learn language insensibly, and 
without effort, for nature 1s the teacher: but the 
deaf mute is precluded from her instructions, 
and is dependent upon the artificial schemes of 
man’s devising. It is no easy thing to impart 
language to the deaf and dumb—to supply, by 
human ingenuity, what, through the ordinary 
channel, God in his wisdom has seen fit to with- 
hold; and we may accordingly expect that, 
even when all that art can achieve has been ac- 
complished, the result will still be marked with 
that imperfection which always attaches itself 
to every human performance.” 

But to accomplish his purpose, the teacher 
must establish a communication with the mind 
of his pupil. He must find some method of ex- 
plaining those mysterious, and to him, unmean- 








ing symbols which he presents to his eye in the 
form of written words and sentences. Thijs 
means of intercourse, he finds in the natural sign- 
language of the deaf mute, and by care and cul. 
tivation it becomes all that he desires. By its 
aid, he is enabled to explain and illustrate the 
meaning of words, and to impart to his pupil all 
the information that is necessary to the general 
development and education of his mind. 

A written language is, to the deaf mute, a 
foreign language, and the effort to express his 
thoughts in it, is a constant effort at translation. 
Hence the peculiar forms of expression which 
so frequently occur in the compositions of deaf 
mutes. It is the labor of a life perfectly to mas- 
ter alanguage. In the English language there 
are peculiar difficulties, arising from the nume. 
rous idiomatic forms and synonymous terms, 
often differing by the minutest shades of mean- 
ing. It cannot be expected that the deaf mute, 
in the limited time allotted for his education, 
however diligent, can become perfectly familiar 
with all these. His education is, in fact, but 
just — when he leaves the institution. He 

as only learned the manual of that mighty 
weapon of thought—language ; nevertheless, by 
unwearied practice in the arena of life, he may 
attain, as many already have, a skill and readi- 
ness in its use, which, under his peculiar diffi- 
culties, is, indeed, creditable to him. 

We would commend the article, from which 
we have quoted above, to the attention of those 
who would examine an able and philosophical 
discussion of the whole subject of deaf mute in- 
struction; and also the pamphlet, the title of 
which we have placed at the head of this notice, 
as cffording evidence of what has been accom- 
plished under the most judicious and _philoso- 
phical system which has been devised for com- 
municating to the deaf and dumb a knowledge 
of alphabetic language. 


Chefs-d’ C2uvre Dramatiques dela Langue 
Frangaise, mis en ordre progressif, et annotés 
pour en faciliter Tintelligence. Par A. G. Col- 
lot. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo., 
pp. 521. 


A sEQUEL, and a very useful and appropriate 
one, to the numerous phrase books and miscella- 
neous extracts which are generally employed in 
connexion with the grammar in the preparatory 
studies of the language. The selection of dra- 
matic passages for this new French Reader, is 
the best and only true method of proceeding ; the 
pupil thus becoming insensibly master of the 
most delicate conversational terms and idioms, 
while the attention is continually awakened by 
the liveliness of the dialogue, and the interest of 
the plot. Teachers, we think, will find this an 
excellent class book. The vaudevilles of Scribe, 
the comedy of Moliére, and the tragedy of Racine 
and Corneille, are well represented. The work 
is elegantly printed, and quite worthy of being 
transferred from the school satchel to the library 
shelf. 


The Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. By Washington Irving. Abridged by 
the same. Including the author’s visit to Palos, 
with a Portrait, Map, and other Illustrations. 
A new edition. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
12mo., pp. 325. 

Tuts edition is very complete. The illustra- 
tions are, a portrait of Columbus; the represent- 
ation of a Spanish Galley; a segment of Martin 
Behem’s terrestrial globe; a sketch of a galley 
coasting the Island of Hispaniola, from a letter ot 
Columbus, and supposed to have been drawn ori- 

inally by his own hand ; a vignette of the town of 

alos, &c. The visit to the latter seaport, given 
entire, is one of the most delightful sketches 
Irving ever wrote. 

The Christian’s Daily Treasury: a reli- 

ious exercise for every day in the year. By 
Goctaee Temple, Rochford, Essex. From the 
second revised London edition. Boston: Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 12mo., pp. 412. 

THe author tells us in his eames. that he has 
carefully endeavored to avoid everything like 
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sectarian or party spirit, and to present, not 
merely reflections on a portion of scripture for 
each day, but the heads and outline of a sermon 
which may supply the reader with profitable re- 
flection. In the latter respect, the work shows 
the result of much care, and an earnest devo- 
tional spirit. 

The Christian Liturgy, and Book of Com- 
mon Prayer ; containing the administration of 
the Sacraments and the Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Apostolic Catholic, or Universal Church 
of Christ. With Collects and Prayers, and 


extracts from the*Psalter, or Psalms of David. | 
Also, a Collection of Psalms and Hymns for | 


wblic worship. Boston: William D. Ticknor & 
Co.: 1845. 18mo., pp. 464. 


We are not informed of the history of this 
volume. It appears to be altogether an indepen- 
dent affair, thrown out “for the benefit of 
whom it may concern.” It is recommended in 
the Introduction, to *‘ new congregations of faith- 
ful men.” A writer in the Boston Transcript 
calls it “an eclectic hybrid,” in allusion to its 
free and easy adaptations of the Book of Common 
Prayer, with the interpolations of “liberal Chris- 
tianity.” Itis avery confused affair, and with- 
out going into its theological merits or demerits, 
we must consider its use of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer on that ground, of the tendency to 
mislead by a title, as, to say the least of it, a very 
suspicious literary venture. The date, 1545, of 
a publication issued in 1847, is another inexpli- 
cable phenomenon in this decidedly peculiar 
undertaking. 





AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue regular meeting of the American Ethnolo- 
ical Society was held on Saturday the 20th 
arch, the Rev. Dr. Robinson in the chair. 

The Secretary read letters from Edward Wm. 
Lane of Cairo, Egypt, and Professor Lassea of 
Berlin, accompanying donations of Oriental 
books. Donations to the library were also re- 
ceived from Dr. Morton of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. Klemm of Dresden. 

A letter from Mr. E. G. Squier of Columbus, 
Ohio, was read, giving the particulars of the dis- 
covery of several sculptured rocks on the banks 
of the Guyandotte river, Virginia. These rocks 
are six in number, five of which occur in one 
group. The sculptures consist of birds, animals, 


work, in which the outlines of his system 
would be fully developed. 

Mr. Gallatin called the attention of the So- 
ciety to a letter received by him from Mr W. C. 
Prime, which was read. This gentleman de- 
scribed some interesting Indian remains exa- 
mined by him in Galliopolis, Ohio ; among them 
a rock on the spur of a mountain on the planta. 
tion of Gen. Steenbergen, which he believes 
was a manufactory of stone implements. This 
rock presents a flat surface of sixteen feet by 
eight, covered with deep grooves of various 
shapes and sizes, where weapons, hatchets, 
arrow-heads, and other instruments of stone 
were rubbed down to their proper shape. The 
grooves were deep and very perfect. Near this 
rock was one in the form of a basin, evidently 
intended to hold water. In the vicinity is a 
mound surrounded by a circular wall formed by 
earth thrown up from a trench inside, which is 
the reverse from the method usually adopted in 
such cases. 

Rev. Dr. Robinson laid on the table the first 
number of a new translation of Josephus, by 
Dr. Traill, accompanied with notes by W. C 
Taylor, and copiously illustrated from drawings 
taken in Palestine and Lycia, by Mr. Tipping. 
Dr. Robinson testified as to the accuracy of 
the beautiful engravings with which it was 
illustrated, as well as to the correctness of the 
translation, which he had compared with the 
‘original text. It elicited many remarks from 
the gentlemen present, by whom the undertak- 
ing was warmly commended. 

Professor W. W. Turner read a short analysis 
of a work recently published in Italy by the 
Chevalier Lanci, on the ancient monumental in- 
scriptions, entitled : 

*** Trattato delle Sepolcrali descrizioni in 
Cufica, Tamurea, e Nischia lettera da’ Mao- 
mettani operate: Composto dal Cavaliere 
Michelangelo Lanci.’ \t forms a large and 
beautifully printed quarto of 204 pages, of which 
only 100 copies were struck off. The work, 
which is one of singular learning and ability, is 
divided into two parts, whose contents are briefly 
as follows : 

“The first part comprises dissertations on 
| Several matters connected with the subject of 
| the sepulchral inscriptions of the Arabs: such 
as, the forms of the monuments; the kinds of 
writing employed on them; the invocations to 
the Deity; the benedictions on Mohammed and 








and men, some of which were quite spirited, | his family, and the texts from the Coran which 


exhibiting more skill and taste than is usually 


| they contain; and especially a curious and ela- 


shown in similar rocks in other parts of the borate account of the Arabian mode of marking 


country. ‘One of the rocks,” says Mr. Squier, 
“bears the sculptured tracks of bears, deer, 
wolves, and turkeys, so truthfully executed that 
many would take them for genuine foot prints.” 
The horizontal surface of these appears to have 
been sculptured, but they were so much worn 
by time, that the figures could not be distin- 
guished Drawings of the several rocks ac- 
companied Mr, Squier’s letter. 

A communication was read from Mr. W. F. 
Van Amringe of Montgomery, New York, an- 
nouncing the completion of a work by himself 
entitled “ An Outline of the Natural History of 
Man,” which he wishes to submit to the Society. 
Mr. Van Amringe states that his ‘“‘ whole plan 
is new and opposed to the theory of Blumen- 
bach, his disciples and pupils. To give man 
his proper zoological station, he proposes to 
divide the class Mammalia into two sections or 
sub-classes—Psychical and Instinctive.” He 
regards ‘‘ man to be so little of an animal, that 
animal analogies, so freely used by the Blumen- 
bachian school, to illustrate his theory, should 
be discarded altogether. ‘In a few particulars 
animals are the analogies of man ; but they now 
extend beyond the particulars which unite them 
in a class—they never reach to what constitute 
the order, genus and species.” He discards the 
geographical names, Caucasian, Mongolian, &c., 
of Cuvier, Blumenbach, and others, and substi- 
tutes the patriarchal ones, Shemitic, Japhetic, 
&c. Mr. Van Amringe proposed to send to the 
Society two or three of the first chapters of his 





he ai The following Arabian expressions for 
A 


e died, are poetical, and not dissimilar to our 
‘own: ‘he parted from his friends; ‘he bent 
his neck ;? *he left his place to others; ‘ he 
bowed himself,’ ‘ he disappeared ;’ ‘ he passed 
_away;’ ‘he expived;’ ‘he perished ;? ‘he reach- 
_ed the goal ;’ ‘ he finished his course ;’ ‘ he went 
|to rest;’ ‘the earth was smoothed over him;’ 
|* he was covered up ;’ ‘ he ascended ;’ ‘ he took 
‘flight.’”. Theauthor finishes this part by treating 
| his readers to a new translation of the 7th-\1th 
| Sessions of Hariri, the most famous writer for 
_wit and eloquence of which the Arabic language 
, can boast. 
“* The second part. Here our author gives his 
| reading and translation of thirty-six old sepul- 
chral inscriptions in the Arabic language, ac- 
companied by various learned retnarks. One of 
the most interesting of them, on account of the 
ainple Confession of Faith which it contains, is 
the following, now preserved in the Museum at 
Verona. The passages between single apostro- 
phes are Coranic texts: ‘‘1n the name of God 
the most merciful. May God be propitious to 
the prophet Mohammed, and to his pure family, 
and to his elect companions, and abundantly 
bless them. ‘ Say, there is but one God, God the 
eternal, who has neither begotten, nor been be- 
gotten, and to whom there is no equal’ ‘Say, 
this is a great announcement, from which ye 
turn aside.’ ‘Every soul must taste of death ; 
nevertheless, ye shall receive your full rewards 
in the day of resurrection ; and he who shall be 
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removed from Hell, and admitted into Paradise, 
shall assuredly be happy: but the life of this 
world is naught but a tissue of deceptions.’ 
This is the tomb of Ibrahim ben Khalaf Aldi- 
baji. He departed this life (lit. obtained his 
reward) on the night of the fourth day of the 
week, in the middle of the month Jomada the 
first, in the year 464 (i.e. Wednesday, Feb. Sth, 
1072); professing that there is no god but God, 
who alone has no companion, whose servant and 
apostle was Mohammed; and that Paradise is 
certain, and Hell is certain; and that the passage 
over es-Sirat is certain, and that * beyond doubt 
the hour is approaching when God will restore 
to life all who are in the grave.’ In this belief 
he lived, in this he died, and in this, if God so 
will it, he will rise again. May God have 
mercy on whosoever shall implore mercy and 
pardon for him. Amen, O Lord of the worlds 

resent and to come.” Lest the minds of his 

earers should have become wearied by the dry- 
ness of the subject treated of, the author enlivens 
the close of his volume with a new and close 
version of the famous poem of Lamiat Alajem 
by Tograi.” 

Mr. E. H. Ludewig presented a beautifully 
executed drawing, being a complete restoration 
of the famous hieroglyphical tablet at Palenque, 
on which the cross is represented This tablet 
is given in Mr. Stephens’s Travels in Central 
America, where it is designated as in Casa, No. 
2. This interesting monument had excited 
much curiosity in 1522, when it was first pub- 
lished by Del Rio; but very incorrectly given. 
Both these authors spoke of the tablet as broken 
and mutilated. Mr. Ludewig was so fortunate 
as to discover the missing parts of this stone in 
the national gallery at Washington, where it 
was deposited by Mr. Russell. They consist of 
five large stone slabs, of which Mr. Ludewig 
caused exact drawings to be made by Mr. G. 
Bruff of that city, which drawings, accompanied 
by a memoir, were laid before the Ethnological 
Society in December last, and which have since 
been sent by Mr. Ludewig to Paris. 

By the restoration of these tablets, archeolo- 
gists have now one of the most interesting 
monuments of ancient America yet known. 
They consist of a large number of hieroglyphics 
arranged in perpendicular rows, cut with great 
precision, and a cross, resembling that of the 
Christians, with two human figures decorated in 
the most grotesque manner on either side, in the 
act of making an offering. . 

Mr. Schoolcraft stated that the memorial 
transmitted from this city to congress asking for 
a statistical and ethnological survey of the Indi- 
an tribes of the United States, had been re- 
commended by the Indian Bureau, and had passed 
both houses. A liberal appropriation had been 
made, and Mr. Schoolcraft had been appointed 
agent to carry into effect the object in view. 
This plan had for a long time engaged the atten- 
tion of the Society, and particularly of its ve- 
nerable president, Mr. Gallatin, who has devoted 
much time to, and written much on the subject. 
The details of the plan, when arranged, wi!l be 
laid before the Society. 

Mr. Bartlett read the following paper on the 
late discoveries in that portion of Asia Minor 
anciently known as Lycia. 

“* This interesting region has been further ex- 
plored by two English gentlemen, Lieut. Spratt, 
R.N., and Professor Forbes, who, accompanied 
by the Reverend E. T. Daniel, embarked from 
England in the year 1842, in H. M. ship Beacon, 
for the coast of Lycia, for the purpose of bring- 
ing home the remarkable monuments of anti- 
quity discovered by Sir Charles Fellows, 

** This gentleman, it will be remembered, was 
the first who in modern times successfully ex- 
plored the interior. He visited the sites of 
many ancient cities and towns ; copied numerous 
inscriptions, by means of which he was enabled 
to identify the names of fifteen out of eighteen 
cities ; and made sketches of the most interest- 
ing sculptures and monuments. 

“It is remarkable that a country so often 
spoken of by the Greek and Roman historians 
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should not have sooner attracted attention, when | 
districts contiguous to, as well as far beyond, 
have been so thoroughly explored. The ruins— 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor were first | 
made known by Captain Beaufort, who discover- | 
ed them when employed in making a survey of | 
this coast. Several travellers subsequently | 
made short excursions into the country; but it) 
was not until Mr., now Sir Charles Fellows, in 

1838 and 1840, made his visits and explorations, | 
that the riches of the interior in historical mo- 
numents were disclosed. 

* The relics of antiquity brought to light in 
these researches consist first of the ruins of 
large cities, many of which, by reason of their 
isolated situation among the high lands and 
mountains, seem to have been preserved from 
the destruction which usually attends depopulat- 
ed cities situated in more accessible places. 

“ These ruined cities contain amphitheatres 
more or less spacious, and generally in a good 
state of preservation, temples, aqueducts, and 
sepulchral monuments, together with numbers 
of lesser buildings, the dwelling houses of the 
inhabitants. The ruins of Christian churches 
are also found in many places, and in one in- 
stance a large and elegant cathedral ; the pur- 
poses of these are satisfactorily made out by 
their inscriptions; and the date of their erec- | 
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Major Rawlinson. age belongs to the 


The ~ » 
same family as the Zend and old Persian, and is 


supposed to have been in use in the same age as 
the former, and along with that of the Persepo- 
The sculptures, too, bear 
some resemblance to the figures on the Persian 
monuments, particularly the well-known figure 
with an umbrella, so common on the latter. 

_ Other reasons are adduced by scholars for fix- 
ing the date of the Lycian language not before 
the fifth century B.C., or to the age of Herodotus. 
This historian was from the adjoining province 
of Caria; and, as might be expected, gives ac- 
counts of the Lycians before his time, but does 
not say that they spoke a language different from 
his own, or from that of the entire region: a 
fact that he would not have overlooked had such 
been the case. 

It is believed that Cyrus, when he subjected 
this country, brought in some people from his 
Persian dominions, who afterwards became the 
dominant party, and introduced their language. 

Herodotus, in speaking of the subjugation of Lycia, 
by Cyrus and Harpagus, says: “‘ When Harpagus led his 
army towards Xanthus, the Lycians boldly advanced to 
meet hins, and, though inferior in numbers, behaved with 
the greatest bravery. Being defeated and pursued into their 
they collected their wives, children, and valuable 
s, into the citadel, and there consumed the whole in 
one immense fire. . . . Of those who now inhabit Lycia, 
calling themselves Xanthians, the whole are foreigners, 


tion, when not otherwise known, may be fixed by | eighty families excepted.”—Clio, 176. See also Clio, 
their style of architecture. The most numerous 171-173. 
as well as the most interesting monuments of | , Herodotus further states that the Lycians originated 
th . iti hei Ich I | from the Cretans, a branch of the Hellenic race; and 
ese ancient cities are their Sepu c res. n Strabo, in a fragment preserved from Ephorus, states that 
some instances where a mountain or high rock | the Lycians were a people of Greek origin, who had 
is contiguous, it is pierced with thousands of | cotint & Se + wae wy ~ tp by the barba- 
a . M ale | rous 0 ylians a ym. 
tombs, _ Presenting en ieee called similar to | Homer briefly alludes to the Lycians, who, at the siege 
Petre in Idumea, sometimes cal : the city of | of ‘Troy, assisted the Trojans under certain rulers whose 
the Dead. The roads in all directions are lined | names are mentioned.—Jliad, b. v. and xii. 
with tombs and sarcophagi, many of themcover-| [t is surprising to find the names of these 
ed with elaborate sculptures and inscriptions, Lycian cities so well preserved when the de- 
— by —— of >» as _— abound _ scendants of its ancient inhabitants have been so 
which exist in a fine state of preservation, that | enti f thec 
the names of the cities are identified and other | ee wie dite sly seeming pes ny 
le ne : her|by a people differing in manners, in religion, 
historical facts brought to light. The following | and having no interest connected with the loca- 
is a translation of the must common form of lity to induce them to respect the relics or 
sepulchral inscription. | names, and keep alive the memory, of the former 
“THIS TOMB APOLLONIDES, SON OF MOLLISsAs, MADE | POSSessors of the soil. 
FOR HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN: AND IF ANY ONE 
VIOLATES IT, LET HIM PAY A FINE.”” 


quasars 





| 
| 
. 
Coins, too, are found, which possess an his- | Miscellany. 
toric interest. 

In architecture, we find excellent specimens ; I 
of the several Grecian orders, exhibiting both | of the North, and northern writers should oc- 
the perfection and declension of the art. The | casionally, when a southern author comes 
works of Sir Charles Fellows abound in| before them, return the compliment. The 
architectural representations. A pointed arch | mutual interchange of northern and southern 
was discovered by Lieut. Spratt and Professor opinions should be of advantage to both parties ; 
Forbes in the interior of a tomb (a sketch of | but while the business of literature at the 


Tue South is a generous friend to the books 





which is given) among the ruins of Antiphellas. | 
This conclusively shows that this peculiar form 
of the arch was not first introduced with Gothic 
architecture, as has been generally believed, 
but belongs to a period anterior to the Christian 
era. An inscription in the Lycian and Latin 
was found on the monument. 
The language of the ancient Lycisas is an 
important discovery which has resulted from 
these researches. A _ bilingual inscription in 
Lycian and Greek first led to the key, and similar | 
inscriptions, subsequently discovered, have fur- | 


i 


South is in the hands of New England men, 
as recently the case with the editorship of the 


Southern Quarterly Review, we can hardly | 
look for an expression of genuine Southern | 


sentiment. The Charleston Southern Patriot 


exhibits a liberal sympathy, but not a whit | 


more than its merits entitle it to, with the 


|tately published volume of Eemys: by Mr. | 10 August 24th, 1841, deeply affected Mr. 


Jones. 


“We have few essay writers in our country, 


[April 3. 


political, or sketchily descriptive. It is a rare 
thing to find a volume of full fledged essays 
issuing from the American press, as in the in. 
stance before us ; and we examine it with equal 
care and curiosity. These essays are not wholly 
new to us,—nor is their author. We have the 
pleasure to know Mr. Jones personally, and his 
mind is one which, as we also know, has borne, 
and is capable of bearing, excellent fruits. The 
reader will be satisfied of this on the perusal of 
this very sensible and pleasing collection. The 
subjects are of pure literature always. Our 
author lives in the world of essayists wholly. 
He frequents the same chophouse with Steele, 
Goldsmith, and Savage. He takes his wine oc- 
casionally with Addison, and sips his tea with 
Dr. Johnson from the fragrant beakers of Miss 
Reynolds, and Mrs. Piozzi. Sometimes, he 
strolls, of a Sunday, with Barrow and Jeremy 
Taylor into the cathedral, and his meditations for 
the rest of the day relate to saints in lawn. Oc- 
casionally, by hop, skip and jump, we see him 
perched among the old dramatists, at their 
** righte merrie revels,” and enjoying that fierce 
flesh and blood enthusiasm of the poetical nature, 
which it is not the habitual province of the 
essayists todelight in. The various and catholic 
are our author's tastes. Such are his subjects. 
His reading, in old English literature, is large 
and comprehensive. He sits down to it as toa 
feast. He fills himself with it, and it contributes 
to the strength and virtue of that which is native 
to his own talent. Mr. Jones thinks well, with 
force and judgment, though his range is neces- 
sarily limited. He philosophizes sensibly upon 
his studies, and applies the lessons of the past to 
the actual conditions of the day. He tries mo- 
dern letters by the ancient and classical, rather 
too arbitrarily at times, and without always en- 
tering into the spirit, which, in our era, is pro- 
gress and revolution. It is his fault, also, some- 
what too greatly, to adapt the standards of the 
essayist, which imply the contemplative rather 
than the imaginative, to works of inventive 
fiction. We could object to many opinions in 
these two volumes, which we hold to be un- 
happy heresies, but we prefer that a work of so 
novel a character in our country, should go forth 
with as few of the embarrassments as possible. 
We welcome our essayist with smiles, and con- 
gratulate him on his successes.” 





Our readers remember the sensation arti- 
cle in the * London Quarterly,” which appeared 
immediately after the death of Theodore Hook, 
/unmasking the social and domestic condition 
of the brilliant wit, and painting with more 
force than delicacy or propriety would have 
| sanctioned, the melancholy “ breaking up.” A 
letter from his friend, the Rev. Mr. Barham, 
published in the new volume of the “ Ingolds- 

Legends,” corroborates that unsparing 
The world little knows the cost at 
which it is amused. 


** The death of Theodore Hook, which occur- 





| narrative. 


| 
i 
| 


Barham ; a warm attachment had sprung up 
‘between them during an intimacy of twenty 


nished sufficient materials for ascertaining the and the number in England, except at one tran- | years, and he heard of the event that had dis- 
value of the several letters of the alphabet, | sient period in her history, has never been very ‘solved it with the most heartfelt grief, not un- 


which consists of twenty-seven letters, two of 
which are still doubtful. Able disquisitions on 
the language have been written by Mr. Sharp and 
Prof. Grotefend. 

In regard to the antiquity of the monuments, 
and the people who spoke the language called 
Lycian, now first made known through these 
inscriptions, we are enabled to arrive at con- 
clusions which fix their era with some degree of 
certainty. The earliest inscription yet decy- 
phered is a bilingual one, which consists of an 
edict, in which the name of Harpagus, or his 
son, a well-known personage, is mentioned ; 
which would give a date of 530 to 500 B.C. 
This is about the period of the earliest arrow- 
head inscriptions yet known—namely, those at 
Behistun, of the age of Darius, decyphered by 








| 
| 


great. That quiet, contemplative and musing 
spirit, which seems particularly to distinguish 


| 


mingled with something of a sinister foreboding 
as regarded himself. One of the last parties at 


that of the essay writer, appears scarcely to an- | which Hook was present was at Amen Corner ; 


swer the requisitions of an eager, impatient race, | 
such as the Anglo-Norman. We think inaction, | 
and seldom, at any time, forego action in thought. | 
The blood enters largely, with us, into the busi- 
ness of the brain. e may meditate, it is true, 
but we do it with staff in hand, knapsack on the 
shoulder, and as we are going forward. We 
philosophize by the way, but that does not pre- 
vent us from making conquests. The literature 
of acountry is very apt to represent the popular 
spirit. It is not here, accordingly, that we can 
produce a plentiful crop of essay writers. Even 
in the periodicals, such authors seldom appear ; 
—the short papers being generally analytical, 





he was unusually late, and dinner was served 
before he made his appearance. Mr. Barham 
Pos wag for having sat down without him, 

rving that he had quite given him up, and 
had supposed that ‘the weather had deterred 
him.’ ‘Oh! replied the former, ‘I had deter- 
mined to come, weather or no.’ He ate literally 
nothing but one large slice of cucumber, but 
seemed in tolerable spirits ; and towards the end 
of the evening the slight indications of effort, 
which were at first visible, had completely dis- 
appeared. Mr. Barham saw him but once again ; 
he spent the morning with him at Fulham about 
a month before his decease ; and of this last in- 
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terview with one so universally admired and 
rezretted, the particulars may not be unaccepta- 
ble. They are thus given in a letter to Mrs. 
Hughes, written shortly after the melancholy 
event had occurred : 

** * Margate, Sept. 2, 1841. 

«My dear Friend,-You do me more than 
justice in supposing that the loss of my poor 
friend would indeed cast a gloom over me: in 
fact, it came upon me like a thunder-clap, and I 
even yet can scarcely believe it real. On Mon- 
day, the 20th of July, I went down to Fulham, 
and spent the whole morning with him, having 
heard that he was out of sorts, and wishing to 
see him before I came down here, where I had 

romised to preach a sermon for the benefit of 
the ‘ Sea-bathing Infirmary.” That day month 
was the day of his funeral. I dreamt of no such 
thing then; for though I could not persuade him 
to taste even the fowl which we had for lunch- 
eon, yet his spirits were so high, and his counte- 
nance wore so completely its usual expression, 
that I thought him merely laboring under one of 
those attacks of bilious indigestion, through so 
many of which I had seen him fight his way, 
and which I trusted that the run to the sea-side, 
in which he commonly indulged at this time of 
the year, would entirely remove. I was, I con- 
fess, alittle startled, when he told me that he 
had not tasted solid food for three days, but had 
lived upon effervescent draughts, taken alter- 
nately with rum and milk, and Guinness’s porter. 
There was something in this mixture of medi- 
cine, food and tonic, with the stimulants which 
I knew he took besides, though he said nothing 
about them, that gave me some apprehension as 
to whether the regimen he was pursuing was a 
right one, and peas him strongly to have 
further advice. He promised me that if he was 
not better in a day or two, he would certainly 
do so, He went on to speak of some matters of 
business connected with the novel he was em- 
ployed on—part of which he read to me; and 
much, my dear friend, as you, in common with 
the rest of the world, have enjoyed his writings, 
I do assure you the effect of his humor and wit 
was more than doubled, when the effusions of 
his own genius were given from his own mouth. 
Never was he in better cue, and his expressive 
eye revelled in its own fun. I shall never forget 
it! We got afterwards on miscellaneous sub- 
jects, and then he was still the Theodore Hook 
I had always known, only altered from him of 
our college days by the increased fund of anec- 
dote, which experience and the scenes he had 
gone through had given him. There was the 
same good nature, which was one of the distin- 
pains characteristics of his mind; indeed, it 

a3 so happened that, intimate as has been our 
friendship for the last twenty years, since his 
return from the Mauritius renewed the connex- 
ion of our earlier days, I have been but rarely 
witness to that bitter and cutting sarcasm of 
which he had perfect command, and could em- 
ploy without scruple when provoked ; the reason 
of this, perhaps, may be, that frequently as we 
met, it was either in a quiet stroll, or dinner by 
ourselves, or in the society of a few intimate 
friends, all of whom loved and regarded each 
other too well to give occasion for the slightest 
ebullition of temper. The only instances I can 
call to mind in which he has given way to any 
severity of expression have ever been in mixed 
company, and generally—with a single excep- 
tion, perhaps, I might say universally—when 
undue liberties, taken by those whose acquaint- 
ance with him was not sufficient to justify the 
familiarity, drew from him a rebuff, which sel- 

om made a second necessary. His friends 
could not provoke him. 

““* After more than three hours spent in a 
téte-d-téte, I got up to leave him, and then for 
the first time remarked that the dressing gown 

© wore seemed to sit on him more loosely than 
usual: I said, as I shook his hand, for the last 
time, ‘Why, my dear Hook, this business seems 
® have pulled you more than I had perceived.’ 

Pulled me!’ said he, ‘ you may well say that ; 
look here,’ and, opening his gown, it was not 
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without a degree of painful surprise that I saw 
how much he had fallen away, and that he seem- 
ed literally almost slipping through his clothes 
—a circumstance the more remarkable from the 
usual portliness of his figure. I was so struck 
with his change of appearance that I could not 
refrain from again pressing him to accompany 
me for a few days down here ; but he declined 
it as being impossible, from the necessity of his 
immediately winding up * Peregrine Bunce,’ and 
‘ Father and Daughters’ (the nove: he was pub- 
lishing in ‘ Colburn’s Magazine’) ; but he added, 
that in a fortnight or three weeks he should so 
far have ‘ broken the necks of them both’ as to 
admit ofhis running down to Eastbourne, where, 
he said, ‘he would be quiet.’ Alas! he little 
thought, or I, how quiet, or what his rest would 
be before the expiration of that term. I left 
him, but without any foreboding that it was for 
the last time.’” 


An English gentleman, William Young, has 
just executed an agreeable task in the transla- 
tion of one hund 
It is, we believe, the most extensive collection 
which has yet been made in English. Having 
the fortune of access to the proof sheets 
of the work, we are enabled to present our 
readers with two specimens of the work in 
advance. The translator says, happily, in his 
Preface, “ Beranger has been compared to 
Burns, and with justice. There is in them 
the same intense nationality, the same wither- 
ing contempt for mere wealth and state, the 
same dear love of song, the same exquisite 


relish for convivial excitement.” Recollecting 
the Jolly Beggars, we select the Bohemians. 


“ THE BOHEMIANS. 


“ Jugglers, sorcerers, or thieves, 
Of an ancient world the scum, 
Jugglers, sorcerers, or thieves, 
oyous Bohemians, whence do ye come ? 


“ Whence we come? Man knoweth not. 
Whence the swallow, can ye tell ? 
Whence we come ? Mun knoweth not 
Whither we go, aye, is this known well ? 


“ Without country, prince, or laws, 
Our career should envied be. 
Without country, prince, or laws, 
Man may be joyous one day in three. 


“ Independent we are born ; 
Unbaptized by Church are we; 
Independent we are born, 
To the fife’s shrill noise and merry glee. 


“ Our first steps are unrestrained, 
Here, where Error rampant stands, 

Our first steps are unrestrained 
By prejudice’s old swaddling-bands. 


“ Those, on whom by tricks we prey, 

Every conjuring book can cheat; 

Those, on whom by tricks we prey, 
Wizards and saints are right glad to meet. 


“ Find we Wealth upon the road, 
Gaily doth our band ask alms ; 
Find we Wealth upon the road, 
Gaily we sing. and stretch forth our palms. 


“ We, poor birds, whom God upholds, 
Spurned from cities let us be! 
We, poor birds, whom God upholds, 
Hang up our nests in the forest-tree. 


“ Love comes groping every night, 
And to bind us pell-mell strives ; 
Love comes groping every night, 
Binding us all to the car he drives. 


“ Thou can’st not lift up thine eye, 
Paltry pedant of an hour, 
Thou can’st not lift up thine eye 
From the old cock on thine old church-tower ! 
* Seeing’s having—up! away! 
Wandering life can never pall ; 
Seeing’s having—up! away! 
For to see all is to seize on all. 


“ But to man, man ever calls, 
Let him kick, or frowsy lie, 
But to man, man ever calls, ‘ 
*Thou art born, good-day! thou art dead, good-bye ! 
“ When we die, God rest our souls! 
Lasses, lads, greybeards, old crones ; 
When we die, God rest our souls ! 
Our bodies they sell to young Sawbones. 


of the Songs of Béranger. | 





“We then, free from pride, have not 
Laws, are not in fetters bowed ; 

We then, free from pride, have not 

Cradle, or roof, or funeral shroud. 


“ But, our gaiety believe, 
Master, valet, priest, or lord, 

But, our gaiety believe, 
Liberty only can joy afford ! 


“ Yes, our gaiety believe, 
Master, valet, priest, or lord, 
Yes, our gaiety believe, 
Liberty only can joy afford !”’ 











To give the idiomatic felicity, the peculiar 
Horatian charm of these songs in any other 
language than their own, is perhaps impossi- 
ble ; but it is something to catch now and then 
/an echo of the original. The writer has mo- 
_destly printed the French on the opposite page 
to his own version, not desiring to conceal his 
deficiencies. The simplicity and dramatic pro- 
|priety of “Les Souvenirs du Peuple,” are 
hazardous to meddle with, but there are many 
/more who like to hear of Napoleon than can 
read French, and such may be grateful to Mr. 


| Young. 





‘“ THE PEOPLE'S REMINISCENCES. 


“ Oh, many a day the straw-thatched cot 
Shali echo with his glory! 
The humblest shed these fifty years 
| Shall know no other story. 
There shall the idle villagers 

To some old dame resort, 

And beg her with those good old tales 
To mike their evenings short. 

‘What, though they say he did us harm, 
Our love this cannot dim ; 


a4 Come, Granny, talk of him to us ; 
susceptibility to female charms, the same keen | Gantuiee and in 


Come, Granny, talk of him.’ 


“Well, children, with a train of kings, 
Once did he pass this spot ; 


| ’T was long ago; I had, just then, 


Begun to boil the pot. 

On foot he clintbed the hill, whereon 
I watched him on his way ; 

He wore a small three-cornered hat ; 
His over-coat was grey. 

I trembled, near him, till he said, 
“Good day, my dear *’—'tis true.’ 

*O Granny, Granny, did he speak ? 
What, Granny! speak to you 7 


“ «Next year as I, poor soul, by chance, 
Through Paris strolled one day, 
I saw him go to Notre Dame, 
With all his court so gay. 
The crowd were charmed with such a show; 
Their hearts were filled with pride ; 
“ What splendid weather for the féte! 
Heaven favors him!” they cried. 
Softly he smiled, for God had given 
To his fond arms a boy.’ 
‘Oh, how much joy you must have felt! 
O Granny, how much joy ’ 


“But when at length our poor Champagne 
To strangers fell a prey, 
He seemed alone to hold his ground, 
And stand in danger’s way. 
One night, as now, I heard a knock, 
And soon the door wnbarred ; 
When, oh! good God! ’twas he, himself, 
With but a scanty guard. 
“ Alas, these wars! these wars!” he cried, 
Whilst seated in this chair.’ 
‘What! Granny, Granny, there he sat? 
What! Granny, he sat there ?” 


«“««T'm hungry,” said he: quick I served 
Thin wine and hard brown bread ; 
He dried his clothes, and by the fire 
In sleep reclined his head. 
Waking, he saw my tears, and cried, 
“ Cheer up, good dame ; I go 
*Neath Paris’ walls to strike for France 
One last avenging blow.” 
He went; and on the glass he used 
Such value I have set, 
That I have kept it.” ‘ What! till now? 
You have it, Granny, yet ?” 


“* Here ’tis: but ‘twas the hero’s fate 

To ruin to be led; 

He, whom a Pope had crowned, alas! 
In a lone isle lies dead. 

Long time they deemed it false, and said, 

‘Soon shall he re-appear ; 

O’er ocean comes he. and the foe 
Shall find his master here.” 

Ah, what a bitter pang I felt, 
When we our error knew !' 

‘Poor Granny ! God will kindly look, 





Will kindly look on you.’ ” 
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Che Fine Arts. jin the pertinent ressari sande by hin on the 
asetiion ‘occasion © t annual meetin 

Tue Annual Report of the “transactions of association, Mr. Bryant says : it 

the American Art-Union,” for the year 1046, | 

is published, and we find in it much to interest | \.ncil they gi : 

’ . , they give us more and better pictures, 
all lovers of the beautiful arts ; and who among because they know that they have a resource in 
us is not, or rather, who among us will not our Institution. This result has been more 
tho mane sapd mie Gak-oe have meee eploue tan tee Eten ee 

, itherto it has sometimes been 
within the past three or four years? Indeed, | difficult , “ eg number of gpg 
we may date the dawn of ular feeling in Works of Art from which to choose for our col- 
favor of art from the moet oy a vere, Foe | lection, but during the past year the supply has 
of this valuable institution. We say valuable, |*ways been equal to our fheans, and during the 
because we firmly believe, that it A onal, | latter part of the season has exceeded them, We 
hated aneed.Qemmaiie thn a pt of the | may claim, therefore, to have done something to 


: : a k i 
higher walks of the art of painting, than all — Rae ASANO 


other causes" combined. i But a little while; « All these large results—I might use a term 
since our artists shrank in dismay from the of more pretension, and call them magnificent 
prospects before them in the more elevated results—have been attained in a short space of 
departments—such as the Historical, the dra- | time. It is but five years since that this Insti- 
matic, and the domestic class of subjects, tution was at a point of extreme depression, 
Many a bold, original thought, cried in vain— | @Wite in discredit with the public, and apparent- 


** Our artists paint with a freer and happier 
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like the starling, to be let out; and many a 
glowing picture grew into form and feature, 
assuming all the loveliness and splendor of the 
Old World and old time creations of master- 
minds in the throbbing brain, but, alas! grim 
poverty barred the , and they were doom- 
ed to die in the home of their birth. Artists 
among us labored on in their vocation of portrait 


makers, subsisting, bodily, upon the means thus | 


acquired; and mentally, upon the remem- | 


ly ready to expire. At that time, several gentle- 
|men of this city, friends of Art, stepped forward 


}and addressed themselves to the task of retriev- 
|ing its condition, and making it worthy of the 
favor of the community. I had the honor to be 
associated with them almost at the rae sagen. of 
‘their work, but rather as a spectator and a 
learner, than as a helper: I saw them laboriously 
and patiently surmounting the many difficulties 
and discouragements which attended their un- 
dertaking, never remitting their labors, until at 


brance of these buried children of their fancies | /¢nsth the prosperity of the Institution, now 


—and a slender supper they sometimes had of | 
it. Pigtures were estimated, bought and sold | 
like furniture; old pictures were rated like old 
crockery ; and deteriorated according to the 
number of cracks in the canvas, while “ span 
new,” bright, chrome yellow and Prussian 
blue, French paintings (not pictures), repre- 
sented the gilded - beflowered China ware 
and highly ornamented snuff-boxes. 
Now, however, a more healthy taste is be- 
ginning to be developed, public attention is 
rawn to the subject of art, its claims to con- 
sideration are beginning to be recognised—the 
value of the mind’s labor is more and more 
appreciated ; and artists are fast arousing from 
their lethargy, and feel active and strong for 
the race that lies before them. Art is assert- 
ing its high prerogative throughout the whole 
range of Christendom ; and a more auspicious 
period for its disciples never dawned than the 
present century. e believe we are now upon 
the verge of an era, which will eclipse even the 
brilliant glory of the sixteenth century. This 
may be thought an extravagant assumption ; 
nevertheless, we are satisfied of its truth. 
And it requires but a glance at what is going 
on abroad, and even at home, to persuade any 
one into the same belief. The resources of 
art are becoming daily more and more de- 
veloped ; and the time is not far distant, when 
men will look for something in pictures beyond 
mere pleasing combinations of form and har- 
monic arrangement of colors. Everything in 
nature is becoming subservient to the laws of 
science; and the landscape painter will be 
required to give his landscapes a Geological 
and Botanical character; he must so repre- 
sent nature that the quality of earth may be 
recognised—the classes of cloud formation—of 
rock—the anatomy and drapery of trees, 
shrubs and plants. The man who fails to 
impart individual character to all these, will 
be thought uneducated in his art; and fail to 


rising rapidly under their hands, was fully as- 
sured, and they had given it an impulse which 
could scarcely fail to carry it forward to great- 
ness. I must be permitted to say, without 
claiming the least part of the praise, for none of 
the merit was mine, that for this good service, 
they deserve well of the country and the age.” 


Mr. Bryant concluded his remarks by an- 
nouncing, what all present heard with deep 
regret, that he was about to withdraw from the 
office that he had occupied for three years. 

Mr. E. C. Benedict read the annual report, 
which embodied a clear and satisfactory state- 
ment of the position and prospects of the 
Institution—from which we learn, that the 
income for the year amounted to $22,285. 


“There were purchased from sixty-five artists, 
scattered from Boston to St. Louis, one hundred 
and forty-five paintings ; varying in price from 
$15 to $600, and of the average cost of $83; all 
richly framed, and distributed to one hundred 
and forty-two members : and all the subscribers 
will, in due time, receive copies of a fine line 
engraving, after Leutze’s charming picture of 
‘Sir Walter Raleigh parting with his wife on 
the morning of his execution.’ ” 


We have seen an unfinished proof of the 
print. It promises to be one of the very best 
yet published by the association, and richly 
worth the amount of subscription. 

The report continues : 


** Our progress is also shown by comparing 
this year with the year 1841, when a vigorous 
effort was made to infuse new life into the 
drooping system of the Art-Union. At the 
annual meeting in that year were distributed 
seven works of Art, purchased of as many artists, 
at the aggregate cost of $1,059, each member 
having one chance in one hundred and thirty- 
four of obtaining a work of Art. We this year 
distribute more than twenty times as many works 
of Art, purchased of more than nine times as 
many artists, costing more than eleven times as 
much, and the chance of each member for a 





win the applause of the world. Nay, more! | 
he will be charged with desecrating the high | 
calling to which he has been chosen—but we | 
are wandering from our subject. 

On the topic of encouragement to artists, 


picture is nearly five times as great, while the 
engraving is much more valuable than the one 
for that year, and the other advantages are also 
increased in a great degree. To those few re- 
maining members of the Committee, who in 
that darker day labored on, in doubting and 
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humble but persevering industry, in the cause of 
Art, and to those subscribers who stood by them 
in the glimmering twilight of that dawn, the 
brightness of our present prosperity cannot fai] 
to a source of just pride and undisguised 
satisfaction.” 


To all who have the interest and successfy| 
operation of this association at we would 
recommend attention to the following paragraph 
from the report : 

“Our free gallery, as a place of resort for the 
members residing in New York, and for the 
members who are occasionally in the city, is a 
most efficient means of promoting the interest ot 
the Institution. It is, however, impossible to 
make it interesting and attractive, before late in 
the year, unless the subscriptions are paid early. 
This year we have been compelled to purchase 
a large portion of the paintings on credit, and, 
early in the year, were obliged to borrow con- 
siderable sums of money to meet the current 
wants of the [nstitution.” 


There is one feature of this report which we 
heartily wish it were in our power to expunge, 
not because it has been improperly introduced, 
but because we regret that the circumstances 
demanding it ever oecurred. We allude to 
the correspondence concerning Leutze’s picture 
of “ Columbus in Chains,” and the part taken 
by its owner, defeating the original intentions 
of the artist and the just expectations of 
the public. It will be remembered that the 
annual Report for the year 1843 contained the 


following paragraph : 

* The large picture of the Return of Colum- 
bus in chains to Cadiz, by Leutze, was painted 
in Germany, and exhibited in Brussels, and 
other cities on the Continent, where it received 
the high commendation which it merits. The 
artist could have sold it at a flattering price 
abroad, but he was desirous that it should be 
possessed by one of his countrymen, and he sent 
it home expressly for the Association, with the 
expectation of its forming the subject of one of 
their engravings. The Association reserves the 
right of engraving it whenever they wish to do 
so, and with this reservation it is distributed.” 

It was determined by the committee of 1844 
to engrave the picture ; and a contract was 
accordingly made with the engraver. After 
the labor of some two or three years had been 
expended upon it, the person who had drawn the 
picture, subject to the reservation above-mention- 
ed, notified the committee, through his attorney, 
that it must be delivered up to him, and threat- 
ened, unless they complied with his requisition, 
to claim it with a writ of replevin. The com- 
mittee, however, concluding that they might 
be involved in expensive litigation, and finding, 
on inquiry of the engraver, that the original 
estimate of the amount of labor required upon 
it was not ample enough for the purposes, very 
wisely came to the determination to give it up. 
The following letter was addressed by the 
President to the owner of the picture : 

* New York, May 28th, 1846. 

“* Sir :—The letter from your attorneys to the 
American Art-Union, having given the Com- 
mittee of Management to understand that you do 
not acknowledge the right of the Institution to 
retain the painting, The Return of Columbus, 
for the purpose of completing the engraving 
from it, now in progress, a Committee was ap- 
poutes, of which I am Chairman, to act in re- 

tion to the subject. 

** The Committee of ng mye consider the 
right to retain the picture for that purpose as 
perfect, i: having been distributed expressly 
subject to that condition. The Committee, 
nevertheless, desire to proceed amicably in the 
discharge of their trust, and they cannot fail to 
see that a legal contest on the subject, in the 
manner indicated, must be fatal to our going on 
with the engraving, even if our right should, as 
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t not it would be sustained in the end. 
page, or been just ascertained, that by 
no possibility can the engraving be completed in 
jess than three years, or three and a half from 
this time, and it seemed that in fairness we 
should frankly state the fact to you; and the 
object of this communication is to do so, and to 
ask you to expressly consent or refuse to allow 
the Committee to retain the picture without 
molestation till the engraving shall be complet- 
ed, we paying the premium for your keeping it 
insured at such valuation as you may please to 
put upon it, which is not to be considered as our 
valuation. The interest of al) concerned renders 
it desirable that we should know without delay 
your determination, and as the Committee of 
Management will meet on Monday next, I shall 
feel obliged if you will reply in time to enable 
me to report your answer at that time. 

« Please address me by mail. 

«| am, sir, yours, respectfully. 
“To which he received the following an- 
wer : 
: « ProvipEeNce, May 29th, 1846. 

“ Sir:—Your letter of the 28th instant is 
just received,—contents noted, and will be very 
briefly and I trust satisfactorily answered. I 
purposely avoid going into the merits of the 
case, but confine myself to your question, refer- 
ring you to my attorneys for a more particular 
answer. I do most decidedly refuse my consent 
to the American Art-Union keeping my picture 
three or three and a half years longer to finish 
the engraving. And I ask from the legally au- 
thorized persons of the American Art-Union to 
give me as candid a reply to my questions, viz. : 
whether they agree to conform to my terms, as 
proposed by my attorneys, by delivering me the 
picture in one year from the time the proposition 
was made by them? Also, to inform me what 
they consider the fair value of the picture? And 
further, to give me in writing a release of all 
claim to the policies sent me, to enable me to 
recover, in case of loss, without first going into 
the proof of property. An early reply by mail 
will much oblige, 

* Yours, respectfully.” 


Several months after the picture was surren- 
dered, the Committee were informed that they 
would then be permitted to proceed with the 
engraving ; but a+ begins that in justice 
to the subscribers the risk of another failure 
—_ not be incurred, prudently declined the 
offer. 

The following resolution was moved by Mr. 
Wm. J. Hoppin, at the annual ineeting : 


“ Resolved, That it is the duty of this Asso- 
ciation to use its influence to elevate and purify 
public taste, and to extend among the people, 
the knowledge and admiration of the produc- 
tions of Hien Art.” 


Mr. H., in support of his motion, offered 
some pertinent and eloquent remarks ; and we 
regret that in accordance with the spirit of the 
resolution, and the comments of the gentleman 
= pn says the nape did Fs 
select some r subject for engravi an 
the « Jolly Flat Bontman’’—the ‘ery neme of 
which gives a death blow to all one’s precon- 
ceived notions of “Hicu Art.” The picture 
is tolerably well in its way; but it is by no 
means what a student in art would select as a 
standard of taste, and it contains no redeemi 
sentiment of patriotism. Nevertheless, it wi 
please a portion of the subscribers, whose tastes 
are yet to be formed ; and the engraving of the 
‘Syam,” from one of Huntington’s best pic- 
tures, by Casalier, will amply atone for all that 
the other may lack. r. Casalier, since 
Durand abdicated the throne, is undoubtedly 
the best line engraver we have; and we anti- 
Cipate something we pth vim which Pes 

i j nt o 
the credit —_ mself, and the judgme 
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There is only one thing in the picture of 
the Sybil, that we would be willing to have 
altered from what it is, and that is, the hand ; it 
lacks graceful symmetry: would it be improper | 
for Mr. Casalier, who is himself one of our most | 
accomplished designers and draughtsmen, to | 
exercise a littie liberty with it? The head is so 
exceedingly fine, that we would be glad to see 
all the parts correspond. We said we had but 
one alteration to suggest, there is another we 
would venture upon; and that is, the form of | 
the light on the bust, produced by its continu- 
ation from the neck over a piece of light fall- 
ing drapery. We would suggest the propriety | 
of either breaking the form of the outline of | 
this drapery on the shoulder, or to slightly va- 
ry the line of the shoulder itself, just below 
where the neck articulates. It would greatly 
improve the contour of the bust; and the 
form of the mass of light would be more agree- 
able. We write this with the etching before | 
us 








The remarks of Mr. Bigelow, contained in | 
the report, were well timed, and we should be | 
glad to make some extracts from them, as well | 
as from those of Mr. Hoppin, did our space 
permit. 








Publishers’ Circular. 


NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED IN LONDON IN FEBRUARY. 


| 

ARMY LIST.—The New Annual Army List for 1847, | 
being the 8th Annual Volume ; containing the Dates of | 
Commissions, and a Statement of the War Services and 
Wounds of nearly every Officer in the Army, Ordnance, 
and Marines, corrected to Dec, 28, with an Index. By 
Captain H. G. Hart, 49th Regiment. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth, 








20s. | 
BOTANY.—The Specimen Flora; or, British Botany | 
exemplified by Plants from a Collector's Cabinet. Ar- | 
by the Author of “The Pictorial Flora.” 8vo. | 


silk, 2ls. 

CASTLE OF EHRENSTEIN ; its Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal; its Inhabitants, Earthly and Unearthly. 
By G. P. R. James. 3 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE.—Primer | 
Aus, for Use in Schools and for Private Instruction. | 
4to. cloth, sewed, 8 maps, 2s. 6d 

COCHRANE (J.)—The World to Come. 12mo, (Edin- 
burgh), BP 408, 5s. | 

COXE (W.)—History of the House of Austria, from 
the Foundation of the Monarchy by Rodolph of | 
Hapsburgh, to the Death of Leopold the Second, 1218 to | 
1792. Vol. 1, pp. 544, 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

DISNEY (B. W.)—Sermons, Practical and Occasional. 


8vo. pp. 264, 6s. 

DRAWING-ROOM DANCES (The.) By Cellarius. 
With 8 illustrations. Square, pp. 144, 5s, 

ENGLISH (The) GENTLEWOMAN ; or, Hints to Young 
Ladies on their Entrance into Society. Post 8vo. pp. 


268, 7s. 6d. 

EOTHEN. 5th edition, 12mo. pp. 316, colored plates, 9s. 

FAMLLY DEVOTIONS FOR A FORTNIGHT, adapted 
from the Works of Andrews, Ken, Wilson, Kettlewell, 
Nelson, 8 es, &c. Suited also for Private Use. 
Fep. 104, 1s. 6d. 

FO R (Rev. J.) —The Gospel Narrative according to 
the Authorized Text of the Evangelists, without Repe- 
tition or Omission: with a continuous Exposition, Mar- 

1 Proofs in full, and Notes, briefly collected from the 
t Critics and Commentators. edition, corrected, 
royal oe 420, 12s. 

FROM OXFORD TO ROME; and How it fared with 
some who lately made the Journey. By a Companion 
Traveller. Fep. 8vo. pp. 278, with frontispiece, 6s. 

GURNEY (A.)—King aries the First: a Dramatic 
Poem, in Five Acts. 12mo. pp. 292, 5s. 

HANDBOOK of Travel-Talk: a Collection of Dialogues 
and Vocabularies, intended to serve as Interpreter to 
Travellers in Germany, France, or Italy. By the Editor 
of the “ Handbooks for Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land.” 18mo. pp. 290, 5s. 

HAWKSTONE: a Tale of and for England in 184—. 3d 
edition, 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 826, 12s. 

HEAD (Sir F. B.)—Rough Notes, taken during some rapid 
Journeys across the Pampas and among the Andes. 4th 
ed., square, RP. 172, 6s. 

HUGHES (T. M.)—An Overland Journey to Lisbon at the 
close of 1846: with . Picture | the ee — of 
Spain and P . 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. ° 

JAMES (G. PR)” The History of Charlemagne : with a 
Sketch of the State and History of France, from the 
Fall of the Roman Empire to the Rise of the Carlovin- 

i eg 2d ed., 8vo. pp. 528, with portrait, 12s. 

J fey q ) 


.)—Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

the principal Formule: with Exer- 

cises and Examples, the Proofs of the Rules in Loga- 
rithms and Trigonometry, and the Construction of Lo- 


a 





JESSE (E.)—Favorite Haunts and Studies; including 
Visits to Spots of Interest in the Vicinity of Windsor 
and Eton. Post 8vo. pp. 372, with numerous iljustra- 


tions, 12s. 

JESUIT (The) in the Family: a Tale. By Andrew 
Steinmetz. Post 8vo. pp. 340, 9s. 

oy ge History of India. Part 2, royal 8vo. pp. 
64, 2s 


KINCAID (J.)—Random Shots from a Rifleman. 24 ed. 
8vo. PP 356, 10s. 6d. : 

LEACH (J.)—Rambles along the Styx. Post 8vo. pp. 142, 
5s 


LEE (T. 8.)—On Tumors of the Uterus and its Append- 
ages: Jacksonian Prize Dissertation. 8vo. pp. 200, &s. 
LIBER PONTIFICALIS of Edmund Lacy, Bishop of 
Exeter: a Manuscript of the Fourteenth Century, 
printed from the Original in the possession of the Dean 
and Chapter of Exeter. Edited by Ralph Barnes, Esq. 

8vo. (Exeter), pp. 298, 12s. 
ONDON and Provincial Medical Directory, 1847. 12mo. 
pp. 686, 8s. 6d. 

LONDON University Calendar, 1847. 12mo. pp. 318, 3s. 

MACAULAY (T. B.)\—Lays of Ancient Rome. New 
edition, with Illustrations, Original and from the An- 
+ ga drawn on Wood, by G. Scharf, Jun. 4to. pp. 210, 

8. 

MADAGASCAR, Past and Present: with Considerations 
as to the Political and Commerical Interests of Great 
Britain and France, and as to the Progress of Christian 
Civilization. By a Resident. Post 8vo. pp. 264, 9s. 

MANBY (C. W.)—The Manual of Music ; containing the 
Elementary Principles of the Science: with an Intro- 
duction to Harmony and Thorough Bass, &c. 18mo. pp. 

20, 1s. 
Bogue’s Manuals of Utility. 

MARTIN (M.)—China; Political, Commercial, and Social. 
Part 3, 8vo. pp. 262, 6s. 

MARTIN (W. C. L.)—A General Introduction to the 
Natural History of Mammiferous Animals: with a par- 
ticular View of the Physical History of Man, and the 
more closely-allied Genera of the Order Quadrumana 
or Monkeys. Illustrated with 296 Anatomical, Osteolo- 
gical, and other Incidental Engravings on Wood, 12 full- 

late Representations of Animals, drawn by William 
larvey. 8vo. pp. 546, l6s. 

MICHELET"S History of France. Translated by G. H. 
Smith, F.G.8. Royal 8vo. Part 6, pp. 125, 3s. 6d 

—— Voi. 2. pp. 366, 10s. 6d. 

MICHELET (J.) — History of the Roman Republic. 
ewe by William Hazlitt, Esq. J2mo. pp. 468, 


Bogue’s European Library. 

MORES CATHOLICI; or, Ages of Faith. Vol. 2, con- 
taining Books 6, 7, and 8, imp. 8vo. pp. 788, 26s. 

NAPIER (H_ E.)—Fiorentine History from the earliest 
authentic Records to the Accession of Ferdinand LL, 
Grand Dakeof Tuscany. Vol. 4, 12mo. pp. 554, 9s. 

NAPOLEON .—History of the Captivity of Napoleon at 
St. Helena. By General Count Montholon, the Empe- 
ror’s Companion in Exile, and Testamentary Executor. 
Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo. pp. 816, 28s. 

NELIGAN (J. M.)—Medicines, their Uses and Mode of 
Administration ; including a complete Conspectus of the 
Three British Pharmacope@ias, an Account of all the 
New Remedies, and an Appendix of Formule. 2d edit. 
Svo. (Dublin), pp. 510, 14s. 

NEWTON (C.)—The Days of Laud and of the Common- 
wealth. Square 16mo. pp. 301, 4s. 6d. 

NURSERY RHYMES: Tales and Jingles. 2d edition, im- 
proved, fep. 4to. pp. 124, cloth, 7s. : 

ORD (J. W.)—History and Antiquities of Cleveland ; com- 
prising the Wapentake of East and West Langburgh, 
North Riding, County of York. 4to. (Edinburgh), pp. 
630, 42s. 6d. 


PATRICK (S.)—A Treatise on Repentance and of Fast- 
— 3 especially of the Lent Fast. J8mo. (Oxford), pp. 
1 


, Is. 6d. 

PICTORIAL History of England. Standard edition, 8 
vols. royal 8vo. £6. 

POETZ GRACZ (A Translation of): with Notes on 
Proper Names, Part 1, and those Selections of Part 2 
which are read by the Remove at Eton. I2mo. (Exe- 
ter). pp. 52, 4s. 

PRAYERS.—Household Prayers for the Year 1847. 12mo. 


pp. 60, 2s. 

READE (J. E )—Prose from the South: Continental Im- 
pressions. 2d edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. 692, 2is. 

REDFORD (G.)—Body and Soul; or, Life, Mind, and 
Matter considered as to their peculiar nature and com- 
bined condition in living things, with a view to render 
the Physiology of Life and Mind more easily understood 
by the general reader. Illustrated by Drawings. 8vo. 


. 242, 7s. 

ROBIN HOOD.—A Lyttell Geste of Robin Hood, with 
other Ancient and Modern Ballads and Songs relating to 
this celebrated Yeoman ; to which is prefixed, his His. 
tory and Character, grounded upon other nts 
than those made use of by his former Biogra 
ter Ritson.” Edited John Matthew 
adorned with Cuts, by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. pp. 900, £1. 10s. 

ROSE (H. J.)—The Commission and nent Duties of 
the Clergy, in a series of Discourses ed before the 

4th edit. 8vo. 


left by the late George Stevens, Esq., and Edmund Ma- 


lone, , with Mr. Malone's Various Read a se- 
lection of Explanatory and Historical Notes from the 
most eminent Commentators, a History of the Stage, 
and a Life of Shakspeare. Alexander 





garithmic Tables. 12mo. pp. 134, 5s. 


B 
F.S.A. A new edit. in 8 vols. Bro. £3. 4s. 
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—— Standard Edition of the Pictorial Shakspeare. Edited English explanatory notes, life, chronology, examiration | theatre there, euchanting everybody in the German 0 ~ 


by Charles Knight. 7 vols. royal 8vo. £4. 
SIDMOUTH (VISCOUNT) —The Life and Correspond- 
ence of the Right Hon. Henry Addington, First Viscount 


Sidmouth. By the Hon. George Pellew, D.D., Dean of | ‘ Letters to my Unknowr Friends,’ fep. 8vo. ; * Jaenisch’s | Rossi Cassia is secured as principal 


Norwich. 3 vols. 8vo. with portrait, pp. 1566, 42s. 
SMYTH (T.)—The Romish and Prelatical Rite of Confir- 

mation examined and proved to be contrary to the 

Scriptures and the Practice of all the Earliest and 


Purest Churches, both Oriental and Western. With) 


an Appendix on the Duty of requiring a Pablic Pro- 

fession of Religion. 18mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 204, 2s. 6d. 

STUART a Wa thers tee = the = » 
the possession of Her ty ueen. respon 
ence, Vol. 1—Letters of Francis Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester, to Chevalier de St. George, and some of the 
Adherents of the House of Stuart, from the Originals in 


Her Majesty's a Vol. 1, edited by J. H. Glover 
eeper. 8vo. pp. 570, 18s. : 


H.M. we | 

SURENNE (G.)—A Practical Grammar of French Rheto- 
ric; containing Pronunciation, Prosudy, Delivery, Ac- 
centuation, and Punctuation ; also, Etymology, Irregular, 
Vicious, and Figurative Construction, followed by the 
several species of Style, and concluding with the 
Structure of French Versification : the whole illustrated 
with Exercises. 2d edition, 12mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 


316, Ss. 
TATTAM (H.)—The Ancient Coptic Version of the Book 
of Job the Just. Translated into English. 8vo. pp. 


184, 9s. 
TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT, and other Tales. 
By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 972, 31s. 6d. 
THIERS (M. A.)—History of the sulate and the Em- 
re of France under Napoleon ; forming a Sequel to the 
rench Revolution. Translated by D. Forbes Campbell, 
. 6 vols. in 3, 8vo. pp. 1762, 10s, 6d. each. 
THOMPSON (J.)—The Hand-Book of Leicester. 2d edit. 


12mo. pp 100, 2s. 

THUCYDIDES.—History of the Peloponnesian War, 
illustrated by Maps, entirely from actual Survey: with 
Notes, chietly Historical and Geographical. By Thos. 
Arnold, D.D. 34 edit 3 vols. 8vo. pp. 1438, 30s. 


TRACT, entitled True and Faithful Relation of a worthy | 


Discourse between Colonel John Hampden and Colonel 
Oliver Cromwell ; preceded by an Explanatory Preface. 
4to. pp. 74, 6s. 
TRUTH: its Authority, Power, and Importance ; a Series 
of Papers written originally for, and extracted from, 
the “ Christian Guardian.” By Latimer. 1!2mo. pp. 
6d 


202, 3s. 6d. 

URQUHART (D.)—Europe at the Opening of the Session 
of 1647: the Spanish Marriage an 
Cracow. 8vo. pp. 172, 3a. 

VICKERS (W.)—An Explanation of the Ten Command- 
ments, considered as the Rule of Christian Obedience. 


12mo. pp. 220, 4s. 6d. 

WALKEY (REV. C. E.)—The ey A of the Litany: 
being a Continuation of the Spirit of the Book of Com-— 
mon Prayer. 12mo. pp. 120, Is. 4d. 

WHITLOCK (N.)—A Picturesque Guide through Dublin. 
32mo. pp. 144, 2s. 

ZOIST (THE). Vol. 4, March, 1846, to January, 1847. 
Bvo. 11s. 


LONDON LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Cuaaces Dickens is about to issue a new cheap edi- 
tion of his various writings in popular form. The publica- 


tion commences on the 27th March, in weekly numbers of | 
16 small 8vo. pages, double columns, at the price of three | 


half pence each. The Pickwick Papers completed in 32 
numbers, will cost 4s.; Nicholas Nickleby the same; The 
American Notes for 1s. 6d. 
by the author to each tale and a frontispiece on wood by 
an eminent artist. 

Heath's Illustrated New Testament is to be com- 
menced on the 3ist March, embellished with vignette 


illustrations, and each page syrrounded by a decoration | 
It will be issued in monthly paris, small folio, | 


border. 
for 2s. 
CuarMan anv Hatt will be the publishers of the above 
works, and also of a new series of Modern Maps, to be 
completed in twenty-seven monthly parts, each containi 
ten maps. Price 8d., or ls. colored. Equal fulness an 


accuracy and greater size, compared with the Society | 


M are ee 
essrs. NGMAN's announcements for March are— 
“ The Byways of History,” by Mrs 
istorieal Charades, 


post Bvo.; “Hf 
* Letters from Madras,’ post. 8vo. ; “ Youthful Life and 
Pictures of Travel,” the Autobiography of Joanna 


Schopenhauer, 2 vols.; “Notes from a Journal kept in 
Italy and Sicily, during the years 1844, 1845, and 1846,” 
by J. G. Francis, A.B., 8vo., with illustrations; “The 

istory of the Church of Christ,” by the late Joseph Mil- 
ner, A.M., with additions and corrections by the late Rev. 
Isaac Milner, D.D., F.R.8., Dean of Carlisle, and President 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, a new edition, revised, 
with additional notes, by the Rev. Thomas Grantham, 
B.D., Chaplain to the Bishop of Kildare, 4 vols., 
8vo.; “ A New Solution, in Part, of the Seals, Trumpets, 
and other Symbols of the Revelation of St. John:” being 
an attempt to prove that, as far as they are fulfilled, they 
denote the Rise, Increase, and Maturity of the Man of Sin, 
and the Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ for his Destrac- 
tion, by the Rev. R. Gascoyne, A.M., 18mo.; “ A Pro- 
gressive Latin-English Vocabulary,” being a list of Com- 
mon Latin words, with their principal meanings in Eng- 
lish, distinguished according to their 
ance, or fi poner of use, d to beginners, by 
the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., author of an ‘ English-Latin 
and Latin-English Dictionary,’ &c., 12mo.; “ Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia of Socrates,” from the text of Kihner, with 


the Confiscation of | 


There will be a new preface | 


. Percy Sinnet, 2 vols., 
” by the authoress of troduced at European theatres with great advantage to | 


cemparative import- | has bee 





| questions, and indexes, ~ D. B. Hickie, LL.D., Head 
| Master of Archbishop Sandys’s Grammar School, Hawks- 
| head, post 8vo.; “ Twelve Years Ago,” by the author of 


| Celebrated Treatise on Chess,” published in two volumes 
| at Paris and St. Petersburg, now first translated, with co- 
| pious notes, by George Walker, author of ‘Chess Studies,’ 
| &c., in one handsomely and closely-printed 8vo. volume ; 
“A Hand-Book of Angling,” in three parts, embracing 
se ene Ef een, 
ral His of River Fish, and the best mode of Catching 
them, by Ephemera (of Bell’s Life in London), fep. 8vo., 
with illustrations ; “ The Amateur Gardener’s Calendar,” 


well as what should be done, in a Garden in each Month, 
with plain rules how te do what is requisite, by 
Loudon, author of “The Lady's Coun 
“ Gardening for Ladies,” &c., fep. 8vo., wi 
| lustrations. 

The new volume of Murray’s Colonial Library is 
|“ Sketches of German Life, and Scenes from the War of 
| Liberation in Germany,” from the German. By Sir Alex- 
| ander Duff Gordon, Bart. Murray has also issued, “ Prin- 


Companion,” 
numerous il- 





| ciples of Geology ;”’ or, the Modern Changes of the Earth | 


| and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of Geology. 
| By Charles Lyell, F.G.8. 7th edition, revised, 8vo., with 
| woodcuts. 

| The second part of Traill’s Josephus, illustrated, pub- 
| lished by Houlston and Storeman, contains, The Com- 
|mencement of the Jewish War, together with Explana- 
_tions of the Plates. The Plates in this part are:—l. A 
| Medallion of Pompey. 2. Remains of an Arch, springing 
| from the Harem Wail, or Enclosure of the Temple, Jeru- 
|salem. 3. Elevation Of the same. 4. Entablature and 
| Ancient Masonry on the Southern Front of the Harem. 5. 


| Double Archway, leading into the Vaults beneath the | ers, an American 
| Mosque El Aksa. 6. Vaulted Passage beneath the Mosque. | pene | 
7. Plan and Elevation of the Vaults and Passages. 8. | . 
| South-East corner of the Harem. } 
. P. R. James's new historical work is “ The Life of | 
Henry IV., King of France and Navarre.” | 
The publication of Cuampers’s “ Miscellany of Useful 
| and Interesting Tracts’’ will terminate with the twentieth | gineer, an 


G 


| volume. 


'MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS FROM LATE FOREIGN) 


JOURNALS. 


| at which 


by some of the members, he resolved to demand an ex- 


Viennet, as president of the society of litera 


men. 
| Viennet rejected the application, aileging as 


principal | 


motive, that M. Alexandre Dumas, before the civil tribu- | 


nal of the Seine, had to a certain degree renounced his | 
title of man of letters to assume that of marquis. For | 
himself, M. Viennet, he would sooner n the peerage | 
| than the honor of calling himself a man o; 
| refusal put an extinguisher on the project. | 
| ‘The King of Bavaria announces « fourth volume of | 
poems. Considering that he is sole editor of the king- | 
| dom, and that he takes all its affairs, including the thea- | 
tres, into his own hands, one wonders how he finds time | 
| (or imagination) for so much verse. } 
Jenny Lind is still exciting the enthusiasm of the Vien- | 
}nese. The manager of the theatre has had a medal | 
struck in her honor with an admirable likeness of the | 
Swedish nightingale on one side, and on the other, a} 
| swan resting on a laurel branch, and a star with the in- | 
scription, Vescit occasum. 
Lolla Montes, the famous danseuse, has crowned her | 
notoriety by turning out the whole Bavarian ministry! | 
The king, it must be remembered, is a poet and has his | 
tastes, and a despot, too, and will not be denied. The | 
danseuse demanded the title of the Countess of Starem- | 
berg, for which the king with his own hand wrote out an | 
order, annexing to it one of the finest domains of the | 
Crown. The ministers refused to coun an order 
_which they thought compromised the king’s dignity ; and 
so they are all out. The king’s conduct in this transac- 
tion has been so eccentric, that some of his subjects do 
sag ew tiene we hah ny 
authorities have im- 


At the — — Havana, = 
| posed a penalty of fifteen days’ imprisonment any | 
| person lien for an encore, and demanding the ice 
of an artist before the curtain. This penalty mig t be in- | 





| put down the — claqueurs. 
| A number of noblemen and gentlemen in the East | 
Riding of Yorkshire, interested in the breed of horses and 
the sports of the field are about to purchase Grant's 
— of the venerable Sir Tatton Sykes, oe it 
to the Honorable Baronet as a testimonial of t regard. 
Count Leopold Ferri died lately at Padaa, leaving be- 
| hind him an extraordinary , consisting of nearly 
| 32,000 volumes, all written by female authors. 
Mrs. Butler has entered into a short engagement to ap- 
pear at the Princess's Theatre. It is ramored that negoti- 
ations are to be opened with Mr. Macready to assist at 
her performances ; but there is not much likelihood of 
terms being agreed upon between the high contracting 


powers. 

Signora Alboni, the famous contra}to, has been creating 

a sensation at Venice. When her engagement terminates 
there, she comes immediately to Covent Garden. 

The valuable musical library of the late Mr. Alsager 

n purchased a noble member of the Musical 

Union. It is very rich in concerted music for chamber and 

orchestral performances, and embraces nearly the entire 


tom-Fishing, with the Natu- | 


being a Monthly Guide as to what should be avuided, as | to free 


| while the work was yetin 


letters. This 





a great triumph over a 
| in the ballet. 
|_ The new Italian Opera in Barcelona, for which Marie 
singer, Opens in the 
spring. It is deseribed as the most splendid theatre jy 
Europe. 


The Opera-house was full on Thursday night: tho 

ts of which were devoted to the funds for the Iris), 

_ Her Majesty and Prince Albert were present, and perhaps, 

on no former occasion were there so brilliant an assembly 

of ~. and fashion within the walls of that establis) 
men 

A renter’s share in Covent Garden, entitling the holder 

admission, was sold on Thursday for 205/. Tho 

term of this share is fifty years, and the possessor is e)(- 


ult language. Cerito js there 





Mrs, | tled to an annual oy of 252., which will be paid 


| almost for certainty during the six years’ lease of the 
| present management. 

’s New Theatre Historique in Paris opened on 
Tuesday night. There was a dreadful crush. The cy; 
tain was to have risen at half-past six, but was delayed 
till seven for the arrival of the Duke de Montpensier, whey 
it instantly rose. ‘The piece by Dumas and Maquet, ca\eq 
La Reine Margot, \asted till three o'clock in the morning ' 
It was entirely successful. 


Starve, sy Mr. H. Powers.—We have been ver 
much pleased with a statue in marble, to be seen at 
—- Graves’, in Pall-mall, of a Neapolitan Fisher 

oy : 

applying to his ear 
The convolution of a smooth-lipp’d shel! 
To which in silence hush’d his very sou! 
Listens intently. 


This very poetic figure is the work of Mr. Hiram Pow- 
artist, resident in Italy, and already 
known in this country by his statue, recently 
exhibited, of the Greek Slave Girl. To our thinking this 
is an advance jn hisart. The attitude is easy, the concey- 
tion poetic, the drawimg generally good, and the whole 
treatment throughout perfectly original. The Neapolitan 
Fisher y belongs to Mr. Stephenson, the celebrated en 
was a commission given + gentleman 

aster. The idea was sug- 
gested, no doubt, by a beautiful passage in Mr. Tander's 
poem of “Gebir,” but the lines from Wordsworth, already 
quoted, would seem to suit it better. 





| Mr.c R —A d yas given 
The day after the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, | R. Coppen tn Rome splendid dinner was given ww 


- Alexandre Dumas was handled rather rougbly | 


Mr. Cobden on the 10th inst, in Rome, by many of the 
nobility and some of the most illustrious citizens of tha: 


cunaee ange we hy So Maltontne, Wu august capital. It was held in the Chamber of Com- 


that object he wrote to request the aid and support of M. | 


merce, the Marquis Potenziani taking the chair. The 
allusions to the liberal policy of the Pope, and to the 


M. | triumphs of Mr. Cobden, were received with enthusiasm 


It was curious to hear Mr. Cobden on the banks of the 
Tiber telling the people of Rome that the account books ot 
the English merchants were kept upon the Italian mode! 
and that the street of thé bankers in London stil! bears its 
Italian name—Lombard- street! 

The Emperor of Russia has forwarded to Paris blocks of 
porphyry hewn from quarries econ og | to the Crown, to 
— in the proposed monument to Napoleon at the In 
va 

A letter from Freiwalden, in Austria, of the &th, states 
that the celebrated hy ist Preissnitz had just 
ne astroke of apoplexy, and that his life was in great 

anger. 

Mrs. Jameson and Lady Duff Gordon are passing th: 
winter in Rome. 

W. J. Fox, the “liberal” Preacher and Political writer 
is dangerously ill in London. 

Sharon Turner, the eminent English historian, died on 
the 13th of last month, in the 79th year of his age. His 
Anglo-Saxon History, The Middle Ages, The Sacred fis 
tory of the World, and a Modern History of England, ar 
considered among his best productions. 

Mr. Macvey ro: for 20 years an editor of the Edin 
burgh Review, a of Conveyancing in the Univer 
sity, and editor of the 7th edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, died on the 11th of last month. 

Captain Dillon, a celebrated French navigator, the dis 
coverer of the relics of La Peyrouse and his companion: 
died a few weeks since. 


AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Smithsonian Institute——Messrs. Dixon of Washing‘on 
and Gilbert Cameron of this city, have taken the contract 
for erecting the edifice of the Smithsonian Institute a! 


will be nearly 500 feet long and 27 to 30 feet high. 
built of Potomac Freestone (obtained 
to be rendered and finished 


manner. The style Is 
that known as the Lomneety Norman. James Renwick, 
Jr., of our city (son of Prof. Renwick), is the architect 
The edifice is to be completed in the course of five years; 
the estimated cost is about $210,000. 

Monument to Captain Lawrence.—The tion of 
Trinity church have just erected, at a cost of some seven 
hundred dollars, a very handsome monument over th: 
remains of the gallant Lawrence. It is of brown 7 


and 





published works of all the great composers. 
Pauline Viardot Garcia is in , at the beautiful 





are 
side, is an inscription in honor of Lieut. Augustus C. Lud- 


_ low, who was second in command on board the Chesé 
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peake. The monument is very tasteful, and reflects great 
cor — Courier. 

os ne has the following obituary notice of the late 
E. W. Hosxty, Esq., whose translation of Van Lennep’s 
novel was reviewed in a late number of the Literary 
World : “ Died, at Port Jarvis, Orange county, New York, 
on the 8th instant, E. W. Hoskin, Esq., formerly assistant 
editor of the New York Courier and uirer. Mr. Hoskin 
was a native and went early in life to Holland, 
where he resided in a mercantile pepe 4 but ultimately 
removed in uence of the wars which then desolated 
Europe. He some time in France, and then re- 
moved tothe United States—living first in Charleston, next 
in Philadelphia, and latterly in New York. During his 
residence on the continent he uired a thorough know- 
ledge of the French and Dutch . The Courier 
des Etats Unis, French paper in this city, was planned, 
established, and for some time conducted by him. During 
twelve years, he was the chief assistant editor of the 
Courier and Enquirer; and in 1843 and 1844 he rendered 
us his able assistance in the Albion. Mr. Hoskin was a 
gentleman of fine taste, extensive and sound 
judgment; and, in point of disposition, was one of the 
most honorable and most amiable men thatever lived. We 
do not think that he has left a single enemy behind him. 
For the last few years of his life he was in feeble health, 
but he, nevertheless, found leisure to translate into English 
the Dutch novel of ‘ The Adopted Son,’ by Van Lennep, 
an author of very considerable celebrity. The translation, 
we learn, has a ready sale, and the work meets general 
approbation. Mr. Hoskin was a widower, and has died 
without issue. He married a lady of Philadelphia. A 
large circle lament him, for he was a sincere friend, and 
an honest and roble-hearted Englishman.” 


Dr. Judson and his bride (Fanny Forrester) arrived at | American 


Burmah, after a passage of 139 days. 


The new five-act comedy, announced for the Park, the | 
Mirror says, is no comedy at all, but a tragedy of the do-— 
mestic order, translated from the German, and adapted to_ 


the American stage, by Mrs. E. F. Ellet. Wissmuth & 
Co. is the title of this production. 
New 


highest compliments ever paid to the profession of the | 
Actor, was bestowed in the dinner given to Mr. Murdoch | 
on the 2d instant, at New Orleans, presided over by the | 
Governor of the State, and having among the company | 
many of the Chief Judges, Lawyers, Senators, and citizens | 


of the Crescent City. An able and eloquent speech, com- 
plimentary to the drama and Mr. Murdoch, was delivered 
by 8. S. Prentiss: and altogether the occasion was the 
most brilliant of the kind known in New Orleans. Mr. 
Murdoch is now, we understand, on his route to this city, 
by way of the Mississippi. 

Mr. Forrest has played an engagement at the Park 


during the last week, ning with Richelieu, succeeded | 


by Othello, Spartacus, on, Lear and Metamora. 
AcapemMy oF Mepicine.—At the last session of the 

Academy, Wednesday evening, March 17, there were 

elected fifteen delegates to the National Medical Conven- 


tion. This convention, which will represent the Medical | 
fession throughout the United States, is to meet in- 


hiladelphia in May. Its object is the advancement of 


the education of physicians. With this view it is under- | 


stood that the propriety of separating the licensing from 


the educating power will be agitated. There is a strong | 


sentiment in favor of such a separation. 
An able paper read by Dr. Mott was an appropriate be- 
ginning to the scien proceedings of the Academy. 


The subject was the use of the seton in ununited frac- | : tee 
tures. An American Surgeon, Dr. Physic of Philadelphia, the Rev. Mr. Carus. Edited by the Rt. Rev. Bp. McIlvaine. |, 4 4, 
ich, 


was the first to employ this mode of treatment, w 
according to Dr. Mott, is more effective than the blister, 


electricity, motion, and other means for the same end, In|"! and Revolutionary Annals; from the period of the | 
twelve dum treated by Dr. Mott, there were only two | Spanish Conquest, 1520, to the present time, 1547; includ- 
is a much greater degree of | 


that were not cured. 
success than by anyother mode. The seton is only appli- 
cable in cases where the ends of the fractured bone are 


} dl . : ig A 0 » Getanee, Be, | announcements, for the particulars of which we must } 
other. When they are Dr . : 
| refer to their last week's advertisement in this journal. MEMOIRS OF MRS. ELIZABETH FRY, including a 


Kearney Rodgers’s method of approximating them 
means of a wire passed through their ends, is, in Dr. Mott's 


opinion, the best. These modes of treatment of ununited | 
fractures by seton and the wire are not fully appreciated | 
in Europe ; but in this country where they were first em- | 
ployed, they are found to excel all others. Dr. Mott sus- | 


tained his views by a series of well-stated cases. 





| ridge’s Biographica Literaria ;’ to be edited by his daugh- | 


| enaiee, Letters, Lectures, and Poems” of Rev. Robert | 


| the Book of Common Prayer. 


— ——— ___ _ | 
Home Influence ; Lilly Dawson, a Tale; History of the the text of Wolf, with English notes and illustrated by the 
Girondists ; Aristocracy of England.” | drawings of Flaxman. At present we content ourselves 
The new publications of Messrs. Harper & Brothers are | with acknowledging the receipt of this volume, and also of 
new editions of “ Hope's Anastasius, the Juvenile Budget | Prof. Felton’s new edition of the Agamemnon, with nume- 
Referred,” being selections from the writings of Dr. John | rous notes, intending at an early day to make them the sub- 
Aikin, &c.; “ Professor Lieber’s Great Events from Histo- | ject of further comment. 
ry ;” “Hallam’s Constitutional History of England” in| Messrs. Munroe & Co. have also issued a new stereo 
one vol. 8vo., and “ The Pictorial History of England, part | type edition of Dugald Stewart’s Elements of the Philoso- 
20.” phy of the Human Mind, in a well printed 8vo. of about 
M. H. Newman & Co. will publish on the first of April 600 pages. 
President Hitchcock's “Geology,” which has been for| Messrs. Crossy & Nicuots, Boston, are punctually in 
some months out of print. The work has been thoroughly | receipt of the March number of Howitt’s Journal, which 
revised and adapted to the improved state of the science | they furnish to subscribers at the English rates. 
at the present time, and will be printed from new plates. . 8. Parsons & Co., Hartford, have now ready, new 
Also “ Willson’s Juvenile American History,” a book of | editions of the el t little volumes in their miniature 
160 pp., small quarto, beautifully illustrated, intended for | series, embracing Halloween, by Rev. A- C. Coxe; The 
use in the schools of this country. Mr. Willson is the | Hare Bell, by Rev. C. W. Everest; The Voice of Flowers, 
author of the larger work on American History favorably by Mrs. Sigourney, and the Weeping Willow, a new col- 
noticed in the last number of the Literary World. lection of her Poems, by the same authoress. They also 
Messrs. Witey & Poryam will publish Leigh Hunt's | h@ve issued First Lessons in Geology, by Miss D. W. 
new work, “ A Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla ” simulta- | Godding. 


"neously with its appearance in London. Also Dr. Beattie’s _Dantet Bixsy, Lowell, has sent us a copy of his highly 


nised “ Life of Campbell ” in the course of the season, | Creditable edition of “Suuthey’s Chronicle of the Cid, 
ey have also purchased the proof sheets of a new | Which we shall take an early opportunity of writing 
work by Mrs. Butler, late Fanny Kemble, “Travels in | *bout at length. y 
Italy, with Original Poems; and also a new book by a| . Roper 8S. Davis and Govu.p, Kenpaty & Lincoun, 
danghter of Wordsworth, entitled “Journal of a few | Boston, are the publishers of the progressive series of 
months’ residence in Portugal, and Glimpses of the South | Works on Arithmetic, by Benjamin Greenleaf, principal of 
of Spain, by a Lady.” They have received also, “One | Bradford Teacher's Seminary. The series has been a 
Hundred Songs of Pierre Jean de Béranger, with transia- | highly successful one, and includes a primary Mental 
tions by William Young.” Their publication of Hazlitt's | Arithmetic for beginners, an “ [Introduction to the National 
Napoleon is now complete by the issue of the two con- | Atithmetic,” designed for common schools and the National 
cluding parts. | Arithmetic, the latter being a very comprehensive sum- 
Messrs. Wiley & Putnam publish “The Portfolio of ™ry not only of the usual processes, combining the 
Scenery,” by George Harvey, accompanied by a analytic and synthetic methods, but of a practical system 
copious letter press, revised by Washington Irving, now | of mensuration, gauging, geometry and book keeping. It 
in course of publication. | is especially adapted to the business transactions of the 
This first number, comprising four plates, illustrates the United States, particularly in the sections on Custom 
epochs of the Year, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Win- | House Duties and Exchange. R. 8. Davis also publishes 
ter—by four colored drawings, of great beauty and finish. |‘ Parker's Progressive Exercises in English Composition,” 


vi ishe | @ new stereotype edition revised and enlarged from the 
Dinner to Mr. Murdoch.—One of the | i. following numbers, to be published once in four 


onths, will illustrate the different periods of the day, | Afty fifth. 

-_ — — - those ee periods of uh (| Ss 
avens, the water, the forest, and the earth. j 
There will be eight numbers of five drawings each, | Advertisements. 


each number costing $10. 
MUSICAL WORKS. 


Messrs. W. & P. announce a new edition of “Cole- | 

ter, and with notes by the late Henry Nelson Coleridge. |HUNTEN’S INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PiANO 
Rosert Carrer has just issued “The Life and Re-| Forte. : 

Abridged Instructions for do. 

Murray McCheyne of Dundee, by Rev. Andrew A. Bonar, | THE SOUTHERN HARP. By Mrs. Dana. 











from the 17th London edition, in one 8vo. volume, with a | BEAUTIES OF CALEDONIA, OR GEMS OF SCOT- 


portrait. They have also ready “Thankfulness and | __tish Song. 
other Essays,” by Rev. James Hamilton. Also Dr. James | CZERNY 8 TREATISE ON THOROUGH BASS. 
Buchanan's “ Office and Work of the Holy Spirit,” in an | JOUPE'S MUSICAL CATECHISM. i 
elegantly printed 12mo. volume. | INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE ORGAN. 
. INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR THE SERAPHINE AND 

Henry Kernor has received for subscribers the March ~ yejodeon. 
number of the © Southern Literary Messenger,” of which | 1, ARLACHE’S COMPLETE METHOD OF SINGING. 
he is now the New York Agent. | BURROWES’ PIANO FORTE PRIMERS. 


Messrs. Stanrorp & Sworps publish this week—Histo- s AL C Ts F ; 
ry of Trinity Charch, New York, by the Rector, with | 4AYTOR’S CATHEDRAL CHANTS FOR THE EPIS; 


| IMustrations.—8vo.; Melviil's Sermons, 2 vols. Bvo. com- | pENNER'S ORGAN MUSIC. 


plete, with addition of a new volume never before pub- | a SC DAN 7 AND SEQUEL FO q 
lished; Memoirs of Mr. Fry.—12mo., cloth; Scripture | <r COMPANION AND SEQUEL FOR PIANO 


Iastrations, by Benjamin Hale, D. D.—18mo.; Buller on) ‘The above works, in addition to a large Catalogue of 
Sheet Music, published and for sale by 
OLIVER DITSON, 


Musons. 3. A. & W. P. dauue, Clecinaati, wil publish | —°2** __115 Washington st.. Boston. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 


139 BROADWAY, 


They have in Press—Life of the Rev. Chs. Simeon, by ; 





soon the “ History of Mexico; her Civil Wars, and Colo- | 


ing an account of the existing War with the United Publish this Week, 
Yona, MD? tnd Military Achievements. By PhINP | HisTORICAL SKETCH OF TRINITY CHURCH, 


{ New York. By the Rev. Wm. Berrien, D.D. With [- 
Messrs. Lea & Buaxncnarp make numerous important trations Oya. 


them P ’ *| His of her Labors in promoting the Reformation of 

Among are Sir George Simpson's Overland wee ree § Prisoners, and the Improvement of British Sea 

Round the World; Bird’s Natural Philosophy i Croly’s | . By Thomas Timpson. 12mo. 75 cents. 

History of the Patriarchal Religion ; Williams's Boys’ | scRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION OF THE DAILY 
a - ag < py ee oe | Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany of the Protest- 

volume to the Philosophy in Sport; Southwood Smith’s | 


edition, with questions. 18mo. 31 cents. 


Dr Storms gave notice of his intention to bring before | Philosophy of Health ; Cwsar’s Commentaries, being the) ®t Episcopal Church. By Benjamin Hale, D.D., 3d 


the Academy at an early period the subject of the neces- first of C 


ambers’s Series of Latin and Greek Classics, | 


sity of moisture being combined with heat in the artificial | With various new works of a scientific, legal and medical _ MELVILL'S SERMONS, Preached on Public Occasions. 


warming of buildi 


Dr. Cox, Mr. Van Cott, and other gentlemen, a subscri 
tion was taken to the amount of $5,000. af 


AMERICAN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


of the steamer, James’s Life of Henry IV.; Mrs. Ellis’ 
Better than : 


ng Dictionary mapetoane af Jail Chaplain ; Schm 

; a n; itz's 
History of Rome ; Sketches of German Life ; The Play- 
Ha oorge Lovell by Knowles ; Pardoe’s Louis XI 3 
owitt's Homes and Haunts of the Poets; Orators of the 


ad Memoirs Lord saree Gnrrs Cyclopedia of 





and apartments. This opens up 
for future consideration a question of general interest and 


At the close of last week a meeting of the citizens of | which is laid in Jerusalem. ‘The proof sheets are already | Church, Boston. 


After speeches by | Biogra 





h | _ New vol. never before published. vo. cloth. 
co Mosers, Carey & Harr will publish D'ferneli’s new | THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER INTERPRETED 


novel of Tancred, or the Modern Crusade, the scene of by its History. By C. M. Butler, Rector of Grace 


. ° J NISM NOT GENUINE O- 
Messrs. Ot1s, Broapers & Co., Boston, have just pub- | neha t  _oeameen * = Fe 
{ 


lished “ Characteristics of Men of Genius;” a series of 
JOSSE’S 


phical, Historical and Critical Essays, selected | 
chiefly from the North a gf ee | SH @ R AM M AR 
crown 8vo., very elegantly printed. e volumes include | 
somnb of tes bast papeeste st al, and the Dial from the | S P A N Is THE SPANISH LANGUAG 
of Whipple, Perkins, Motley, Emerson and others. | A GRAMMAR SOTIDAL EXERCISES GE, 
e shall speak further of it, at present merely acknow- | WITH PR ! F 
~ +o : “ee ‘+7 continually sending forth oy oer 
essrs. TICKNOR 0. 
books in the higher departments of literature, in a style Revised gt mn by a ee French 
of ase clagun 12th American Edition. 


A yet ce. be: aay? just — a poy bese | 
tiful edition of ellow’s Hyperion, a secon n of | 
Resaye by Theeghiles Persone; 0 volamse of lecture 4e COLMENA ESPANOLA; 
livered before American Institute of Instruction at | Or, Select Pieces from various Spanish Authors, Moral, 
Plymouth ; the Christian Litargy Modelled on the Book of Instructive and Amusing. 

eon Se SS aw et ee By P. Sates. 6th Edition. 

’s Poems is just a . . 

a. ponte Sioumnes & Co., Boston, have just pub- The Trade supplied with the above valuable Schoo! 
lished a new revised edition of the elegant octavo of Pro- Books, by CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
fessor Felton, of Cambridge; The [liad of Homer, from| a3 It 252 Broadway. 
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~ IMPORTANT NEW LITERARY PRODUCTIONS 


PREPARING FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION BY 


MESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 























I, 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “TYPEE.” 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED, BY 


MESSRS. HARPER AND BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH ITS PUBLICATION IN LONDON, BY MR. MURRAY, 


OMOO: A NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. 


BY HERMAN MELVILLE, ESQ., 
AUTHOR OF “TYPEE.” 

Tus work forms the true sequel and counterpart of the author's popular production—“ Tyrer.” The adventures in the present volume embrace both sea and land. The 
Nautical incidents of the book are extremely interesting, and the Rambles and Excursions on the Islands of Tahiti and Omeeo, most romantic and extraordinary. With 
respect to ‘* »” * Omoo” is the reverse of the medal; as the former work presents the only account ever given of the state of nature in which the Polynesians are originally 
found, s@ the latter production will exhibit them as affected by a prolonged intercourse with foreigners. 

“ Nowhere, perhaps, are the proverbial characteris'ics of sailors shown under wilder aspects, than in the South Seas. For the most part, the vessels navigating those remote 
waters, are engaged in the Sperm Whale Fishery ; a business, which is not only peculiarly fitted to attract the most reckless seamen of all nations, but in various ways, is calcu- 
lated to roster in them a spirit of the utmost license. These voyages, also, are unusually long and perilous ; the only harbors accessible are among the barbarous or semi-civilized 


islands of Polynesia, or along the lawless western coast of South America. Hence, scenes the most novel, and not directly connected with the business of whaling, frequently 
occur among the crews of ships in the Pacific. 


“ Without pretending to give any account of the whale-fishery (for the scope of the narrative does not embrace the subject), it is, partly, the object of this work to convey 
some idea of the kind of life to which allusion is made, by means of a circumstantial history of adventures befalling the author.’—Eztract from the Preface. 


Criticisms on the Author’s previous work. 


“ is a work of even greater interest than De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, or Miss Porter's Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative.”—Albany Evening Journal. 

« We can honestly say of this work, that itis curiously charming, and charmingly instructive.”—Standard. , 

“Mr. Murray's Library does not furnish us with a more interesting work than this: it is full of the captivating matter, upon which the general reader fattens, and is endued 
with freshness and originality to an extent that cannot fail to exhilarate.”—London Times. 

“A charming book, full of talent—composed with singular elegance, and as musical as Washington Irving’s Columbus. ‘Typee’ is a new Eutopian of Savagedom, 
and continually reminds us of Bishop Berkley’s gorgeous invention—Gaudentio Lucca’s City of the Sun. A more fascinating picture of Life was never painted.” — 

tinent. 
ates *y See y entertaining and pleasing narrative, and the Happy Valley of the gentle cannibals compares very well with the best contrivances of the learned Dr. Johnson to 
silar impressions.” — Tribune. 

woheosaantiand’s Atala is of no softer or more romantic tone : Anacharsis scarce presents us with images more classically exquisite.” -—Mirror. 

“ On@of the most captivating books we ever read.”— Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine. 

“ A book full of fresh and richly colored matter: Mr. Meiville’s manner is Wew World all over.’—London Atheneum. 


II, 
IN TWO VOLUMES OCTAVO, EMBELLISHED WITH POnTe Aree ace Cea. PAINTINGS, EXECUTED IN THE FINEST STYLE OF ART, 


THE HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF PERU ; 


WITH A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE CIVILIZATION OF THE INCAS, 


BY WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST IN MEXICO,” “HISTORY OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA,” “BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL 
MISCELLANIES,” ETt. 


This work is arranged on the same general plan with that of the “Conquest of Mexico,” to which it naturally forms a counterpart. It is devoted to an account of the cele 
brated Inca race ; their empire, social and military policy, progress in the mechanic arts, &c., and presents a complete picture, in short, of the sanguinary revolution which 
established the Spanish rule over the ancient empire of the Incas. -_ 


IN 12 MONTHLY VOLUMES OCTAVO, WITH ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED, BOUND, AND GILT. PRICE $1 50 EACH. 


THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON : 


BEING HIS CORRESPONDENCE, ADDRESSES, MESSAGES, AND OTHER PAPERS, OFFICIAL AND PRIVATE, SELECTED 
AND PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, WITH A LIFE OF THE 
AUTHOR, AND NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BY JARED SPARKS. 


tion in the price of this beautiful re-issue—being less than half the original cost—will, for the first time, render this splendid national publication accessible \ 
Lis nat nae venerates the name of Washington. Such a work may be = to be indispensable, as well as an honor, to every private library. 


IV. 
IN MONTHLY NUMBERS, COPIOUSLY EMBELLISHED BY ORIGINAL DESIGNS, ENGRAVED IN THE BEST STYLE. 


THE WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


A NEW TRANSLATION. 
BY REV. ROBERT TRAIL, D.D. 


WITH NOTES, EXPLANATORY ESSAYS, AND NUMEROUS PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


wri of the Jewish Historian, comprising all the works of the author known to be extant, will possess many important advantages over a!! its 
bi oy 7 poy be hy Roatan, ted extent of its graphic embellishments—derived in most instances from ancient monumental relics, bas-reliefs, medallions, a 
tectural remains, &c ; also in the greater accuracy of its translation, and the further elucidation of the text by the aid of notes and expositions—the fruit of much | 
research in archwological lore—by the editor and translator. ¥ 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, IN LEGIBLE TYPE, ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, EXECUTED IN THE BEST STYLE. 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The design of the above work is to comprise all the elements of human science, including all the recent improvements and discoveries in its several departments. All that is 
valuable in previous productions of its class will be combined in the present work. ; 


y 
“ If the steamboat and the railway have abridged space and time, and made a large addition to the available length of human existence, why may not our intellectual journe 
be accelerated,—our hnowteie more cheaply and quickly acquired,—its reeords rendered more accessible and portable,—its cultivators increased in numbers,—and ''s 
blessings more rapidly and widely diffused ?’—Quarterly Review, No. 139. 
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VALUABLE 


MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

TLAS. By Smith & Horner. Large 
AeA ie no, 2 beautiful work, extra cloth. 
AMERICAN MEDICAL JOURNAL. Published quar- 

terly. 
ANDRAL ON THE BLOOD. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 
ARNOTT’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 1 vol. 8vo. 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE BRAIN. 1 vol. 8vo. 
__ ON THE STOMACH. 1 vol. 8vo. 
ALISON'S OUTLINES OF PATHOLOGY, &c. 1 vol. 
8vo. 


ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES. By 
— The complete work. 1 vol. thick 8vo. 


BERZELIUS ON THE KIDNEYS AND URINE. 8vo. 
cloth 


BENNET ON THE UTERUS. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


BUDD ON THE LIVER. With plates and cuts. 1 vol. 
8vo. 


BARTLETT’S PHILOSOPHY OF MEDICINE. 8vo. 
extra cloth. 


BILLING’S PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE. 8vo. cloth. 


BRIGHAM ON MENTAL EXCITEMENT. 1 vol. J8mo. 
cloth. 


BRODIE ON URINARY ORGANS. 8vo. cloth. 
—ON THE JOINTS. 8vo. cloth. 


— CLINICAL LECTURES ON SURGERY. | vol. 
8vo. cloth. 


BIRD’S URINARY DEPOSITS. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 


BUCXLAND’S GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 2 
vols. 8vo., plates, second edition, cloth. 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 7 vols. 8vo. cloth or half 
calf. 


CHELIUS’S SYSTEM OF SURGERY. By South. In 
17 parts. 50 cents each, or complete in 3 large vols. 


COLOMBAT DE L’ISERE ON DISEASES OF FE- 
males. Translated by Meigs. 1 large vol. 8vo. cuts. 


CHAPMAN ON THORACIC VISCERA, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
— ON ERUPTIVE FEVERS, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


— ACOMPENDIUM OF HIS LECTURES. By Bene- 
dict. 1 vol. 8vo. 


CARPENTER’S PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN PHYSI- 
ology. With cuts, second edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 


—-~- VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 12mo. cloth, cuts. 


— ELEMENTS OR MANUAL OF HUMAN PHYSI- 
ology. 1 vol. 8vo. with many cuts. 


COOPER ON DISLOCATIONS AND FRACTURES. 1 
vol. 8vo. cuts. 


—— ON HERNIA. With splendid plates, imperial 8vo. 


— ON THE TESTIS AND THYMUS GLAND. 
With splendid plates, imperia! 8vo. 


—- ON THE BREAST, SURGICAL PAPERS, &c. 1 
vol. imperial 8vo., with splendid plates. 


CONDIE ON DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 1 vol. 8vo. 
2d edition. 


CHURCHILL ON DISEASES OF FEMALES. Last 
edition, | vol. 8vo. 


CHURCHILL'S MIDWIFERY. 2d edition, with cuts, 1 
vol. 8vo. 


CLATER AND SKINNER’S FARRIER, to match the 
Cattle Doctor. 12mo. cloth. 


CYCLOPZDIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. By 
Forbes, ‘I'weedie, Dunglison, &c. 4 vols. imp. 8vo. 
raised bands 


DEWEES’S SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY. 1 vol. 8vo. 
—— ON CHILDREN, 1 vol. 8vo. 

— ON FEMALES. 1 vol. 8vo. 

DUNGLISON'S PHYSIOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. 5th edition. 
—— MEDICAL STUDENT. li vol. 12mo. cloth. 


—— MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
raised bands, 6th edition. 


—— NEW REMEDIES. 1 vol. 8vo. 5th edition. 

——— PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 2 vols. 8vo. 

DecrrTs MODERN SURGERY. 34 edition, 1 vol. 
0. 

DURL ACHES ON CORNS, BUNIONS, &c. 1 vol. 


o. cloth, 
ELLIS'S MEDICAL FORMULARY. Cloth, &th edition. 
ESQUIROL ON INSANITY. 1 vol. 8vo. 
vEnspoue OPERATIVE SURGERY, with cuts. 1 
FOWNE’S CHEMISTRY FOR STUDENTS. 1 vol. 
large 12mo. 


FEVERS, GENERAL 
chem,’ 1 wk Ben AND SPECIAL. By Clymer and 


CRARANS ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, with cuts. 

GRIFFITH'S CHEMISTRY OF THE FOUR SEA- 
sons. 1 vol. 12mo. numerous cuts, extra cloth. 

GUTHRIE ON URINARY AND SEXUAL ORGANS. 





HASSE’S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 1 vol. 8vo. 


ee SPECIAL ANATOMY. 2 vols., new edi- 
on. 





UNITED STATES DISSECTOR. 1 vol. royal 
12mo. with many cuts. 


HARRIS ON THE MAXILLARY SINUS. Cloth. 

HOPE ON THE HEART. 1 vol. 8vo. new edition. 

os anaes ON THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 1 vol. 
vo. 


HOBLYN’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. By Hayes. 
Large 12mo. 


HUGHES ON AUSCULTATION. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


JONES'S OPHTHALMIC MEDICINE AND SURGE 


By Hays. 1 vol. royal 12mo. many cuts and 
plates, extra cloth. 


KIRBY ON ANIMALS. 8vo. cloth. 


KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY, with plates. 
1 vol. 8vo. extra cloth. 


LISTON’S LECTURES ON SURGERY. By Miitter. 
1 vol. 8vo. with cuts. 


LAWRENCE ON THE EYE. By Hays. 1 vol. large 
8vo. a new edition, with cuts. 


LAWRENCE ON RUPTURES. 1 vol. 8vo. 


aepers DENTAL SURGERY, with plates. 1 vol. 
vo. 


MILLER’S PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 1 vol. 8vo. 
—— PRACTICE OF SURGERY. 1 vol. 8vo. 
MULLER’S PHILOSOPHY. By Bell. 1 vol. 8vo. 
MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY. Published monthly. 


PHILIP ON PROTRACTED INDIGESTION. 1 vol. 
8vo. cloth. 


PHILIPS ON SCROFULA. 1 vol. &vo. cloth. 


PEREIRA’S MATERIA MEDICA. 2 vols. thick 8vo. 
2d edition. 


PROUT ON STOMACH AND RENAL DISEASES. 
8vo. 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 18mo. sewed. 


ROGET’S ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 
logy. 2 vols. 


—— OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 1 vol. 8vo. 


ROYLE’S MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 
tics. By Carson. With numerous cuts. 1 vol. 8vo. 
A new work. 


RIGBY’S SYSTEM OF MIDWIFERY. 1 vol. 8vo. 


RAMSBOTHAM’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
Obstetric Medicine and Surgery. With over 150 Figs., 
imperial 8vo., much enlarged, third edition. 


ROBERTSON’S TREATISE ON THE TEETH. 1 vol. 
8vo. cloth. 


RICORD ON VENEREAL. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 
SIMON’S CHEMISTRY OF MAN. | vol. 8vo. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
done up in one pocket volume. 


TAYLOR'S MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 1 vol. 8vo. 
—- MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 1 vol. 8vo. 
cloth. 


4 parts 


TRIMMER'S GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. With 
Cuts =| vol. 8vo. cloth. 


THOMPSON ON THE SICK ROOM. 
12mo. cloth. 

TODD & BOWMAN.—Physiological foe. With 
Cuts. 1 vol. 8vo. Publishing in the Medical News. 
VOGEL'S PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY. 1 vol. 8vo. 

plates. 


WALSHE ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS. 12mo. 
extra cloth. 

WATSON’S PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. 1 vol. 8vo. A 
new edition, by Condie, raised bands. 

WILSON’S HUMAN ANATOMY. 2d edition. 
8vo. cuts, 

ON THE SKIN. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 


DISSECTOR ; or, Practical and Surgical Anatomy. 

large 12mo. 

WILLIAMS'S PRINCIPLES OF PATHOLOGY. With 
Additions, by Clymer. &vo. 

—— ON THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. With 
Additions, by Clymer. 1 vol. 8vo. 

YOUATT ON THE HORSE. By Skinner. 1 vol. 8vo. 
extra cloth. 

ON THE DOG. B 

plates, extra crimson cloth. 


& CLATER’S CATTLE AND SHEEP DOCTOR. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth. 


L. & B. have in preparation numerous important works, 
in addition to the above. 


1 vol. large 


1 vol. 











Lewis. 1 vol. demy &vo. 








| 
Catalogues, with full notices, &c., forwarded on appli- 
t. 


cation, free of charge. a3 1 


BOOK-BINDING. 


ENTLEMEN and the Trade are respectfully informed 
that very superior Binding, in every variety of style, 
is executed by the subscribers at the lowest prices. 
Their patronage is earnestly solicited, and strict atten- 
tion to their orders shall be the constant endeavor of the 
subscri 


MATTHEWS & RIDER, 
a3 tf 74 Fulton street, near Gold, N.Y. 





Valuable and Popular 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


MORTON AND GRISWOLD, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


_——— 


SERIES OF READERS. 
BY 8. G. GOODRICH, 
Author of “ Parley’s Tales,” Pictorial Histories, etc., etc. 
EW Editions, revised and much enlarged, with many 
additional Cuts, all newly designed and engraved by 
| the best Artists, well printed on handsome paper,—the 


| most attractive series of School Readers in market. 
' 


GOODRICH’S FIRST SCHOOL READER. 72 pages, 
| 18mo. half bound. 


|GOODRICH’S SECOND SCHOOL READER. 144 pp. 
18mo. half bound. 


| GOODRICH’S THIRD SCHOOL READER. 218 pp. 
18mo. half roan. 

| GOODRICH'S FOURTH SCHOOL READER. 240 pp. 
12mo. half roan. 

GOODRICH’S FIFTH SCHOOL READER. 384 pp. 
12mo. full sheep. 

THE COMMON SCHOOL PRIMER. 96 pp. 16mo. half 
cloth. 

THE NEW PRIMER. 36 pp. 18mo 
These Readers contain a full system of Lessons on 

Enunciation, Articulation, and Rhetorical Practice. 

BRONSON’S ELOCUTION ; or, Vocal Philosophy. 
340 pp. 8vo. embossed cloth. 








COMPLETE SYSTEM OF HISTORIES. 
BY S. G. GOODRICH. 
Author of “ Parley’s Tales,” ete., etc. 

In two Parts. All most elegantly illustrated by Engrav- 

ings, Plans, and Stylographic Maps, closely printed 
on superfine, heavy paper, neatly bound in 
half roan, cloth sides. 
PRIMARY SERIES. 
Five vols., each 216 pages, 18mo. 

PARLEY’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF NORTH AME- 
rica. Comprising the United States; with Notices of 
Mexico, Canada, &c. 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA, 

In preparation. 

PRIMARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. In prepa- 

ration. 


PRIMARY HISTORY OF AFRICA. In prepa- 
ration. 


PRIMARY HISTORY OF ASIA. Including 
Bible History. In preparation. 
ADVANCED SERIES. 
Two vols., of upwards of 500 pages 12mo. each. 

GOODRICH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
—— MODERN HISTORY. In preparation. 

Attention is invited to the above Histories. The two se- 
ries together will supply the wants of all classes in Com- 
mon and High Schools. No expense has been spared to 


make them superior to preceding works. The remaining 
volumes will appear without delay. 














GRAMMATICAL SERIES. 
By Noble Butler, A.M. 


BUTLER’S INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAM- 
mar. Pp. 96, 18mo. half bound. 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
Language. Pp. 240, 12mo. half bound. 


Strongly recommended by the best Teachers, as possess- 
ing numerous peculiar advantages, in point of adaptation, 
practical character, progressiveness, treatment of Adjec- 
tives, Pronouns (and especially the “ Compound Relative 
Pronoun”), Tenses, Moods, Auxiliaries, Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions, Analysis, Syntax, Verbs (including some construc- 
tions heretofore entirely overlooked), Prosody, Punctuation, 
and the best selection of Parsing Exercises, drawn from 
standard Authors, and systematically arranged. 

Sold by A.8. BARNES & CO., 

and HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, New York. 
a 3laml2m 


EDWARD DUNIGAN'S 
CATHOLIC AND JUVENILE 
PUBLICATIONS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER has always for Sale a large Stock 
of CATHOLIC WORKS of his own publication, 
printed, boundand illustrated in the best manner ; among 
them are his Fine Illuminated Family Bible, Illuminated 
Ursuline Manual, Flowers of Piety, and other much 
approved books. 
| DUNIGAN’S HOME LIBRARY, eight volumes pub- 
| lished, a very popular series of Religious and Moral Tales , 
| for general reading. 
His Stock of JUVENILE BOOKS, plain and colored, is 
well selected, and, though got up in the best style, is sold 
at the cheapest rates. 


£13 tf EDWARD DUNIGAN, 151 Fulton street. 
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ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS 
or THE 


FOLLOWING STANDARD WORKS. 


AIKEN, LUCY.—Memoirs of the Cos of Queen 
Elizabeth. 2 vols. . . 450 


—— Mameles of the Court of lag James I. 2 vols. 6 50 
SNES eae Saas aan teemaraae 2 P 





vols. 
ALISON'S ‘HISTORY OF EUROPE. Paris edi-  . 


Pane ne ll TRAVELS IN GREECE, Six 
vols. 8vo. calf, and Atlas. <a 
ARNOLD'S WORKS. 14 ome neatly bound in 
calf extra ° 
BACON’S WORKS. ii cut edition in 17 vols. 66 00 
BEAUMONT AND eemetremaial Saamenee 
Works. 2 vols. 8vo. 12 
BELL (Sir Charles) ON HUMAN EXPRESSION. 
1 vol. 8vo. calf extra 


BEN JONSON’S WORKS. 1 vol. ‘ . 6530 
BLAIR'S CHRONOLOGY ENLARGED. i vol. 

half morocco . e . 10 00 
BOLINGBROKE’S WORKS. 4 vals P . 11 00 


BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 7 vols. half calf. 19 00 
BROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) WORKS. 4 vols. - 20 00 
BRITISH ESSAYISTS. — in 45 vols. 
12mo. bound in calf . ° 
— DRAMATISTS COMPLETE. 5 vols. 
ca ° e 
BURDER'S ORIENTAL CUSTOMS. 1 vol. . 350 
BURKE'S WORKS. Compleie in 9 vols. . 4 00 
BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMA: 
tion. 2 vols. royal 8vo. -2 
BYRON’S WORKS. With Life, by “Thos. “Moore. 
17 vols., half morocco. . 
CAMPBELL'S SPECIMENS OF THE BRITISH 
Poets. J vol. . 
CHAMBERS'S INFORMATION FOR THE PEO- 
ple. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ° 3 
at ~~ aaa OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
8 


. 65 00 





ture. 
cuavenns Te ROMTOCAL. WORKS. Aldine Bat 
tion. 6 vols., calf extra. ° 17 


— HISTORY OF THE REBEL- 


CLARKE'S CONCORDANCE To SHAK- 
speare. Cloth, $8 00; calf, . 10 00 
COOK'S VOYAGES. 2 vols, illustrated. . . 15.00 


DON QUIXOTE. Smirke’s Edition. 4 vols. . 30 

ELLIS'S ae OF THE EARLY ENG- 
lish Poets. 3 vol 

—— 8 WORKS COMPLETE. By Roscoe. 


FROISSART'S CHRONICLES. 9 ‘vols, engrav- 
— nivmivarions TO CHRONICLES. 2 
GULLS POMPEIANA. Elegant illustrations. @ 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. 8 vols. ; - 28 00 
GILLIE’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREECE.” 


8v 19 00 
colpsirrws' HISTORY ‘OF ENGLAND. 3 
vols. . 
GROTEé’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 2 vols. " 
HALLAM'S LITERATURE OF EUROPE 3 vols. 
—— MIDDLE AGES. 2 vols. : 
—— CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 2 vols. 
HEEREN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 8 vols. . 
HUME’S HISTORY OF 9p a pag vane 
continuation. 10 vols. 7 
JOHNSON’S WORKS. i2vols._ . 
KNIGHT'S PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols. 
LINDLEY’S BRITISH FRUITS. 3 vols. . 
LANDOR'S WORKS. 2 vols. 
MACKINTOSH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
10 vols. 12mo. 
ad MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 3 vols. ° 
McDIARMID’S BRITISH STATESMEN. Mo- 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. By Martin. 
MONSTRELET’S CHRONICLES. 2 vols, 
MASSINGER AND FORD 
er *S RELIQUES OF ‘ANCIENT POETRY. 
RITTER’S ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 3 vols. » 
ROBERTSON’S ad ony —With an Account of 
his Life, &c. By Dugald Stewart. 8 vols. calf. . 
— wy +” LEO X. AND LORENZO DE ME- 
vols 
ro: RESIDENCE AT THE “COURT oF 
RUSSELL’s MODERN EUROPE—Jones's con- 
tinuation. 10 vols. . 
SHAKSPEARE. Collier's Edition. "8 vols. 
Knight's Library Edition. 12 vols. 
Pictorial Edition. 8 vols. 
SWIFT’S COMPLETE WORKS—Elegant ai 
tion. 19 vols. calf. 
STERNE’S WORKS. ‘ 
WILSON’'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 3 
vols. morocco. 
Wiley & Potnam, 161 Broadway. 


7 00 
11 00 
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NEW FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 
TRAITE DE LA CHALEUR. 


Considerée dans ses Applications. 
Par E. PECLET. 

Deuxiéme Edition, entiérement refondue. 2 vols. 8vo. 
and one quarto vol. of Plates. Price $19. 
ans ene of the most complete works on the applica- 

tion of heat, ever published. It treats of combustion, 
combustibles, of the movement of hot air, of chimneys and 
flues, evaporation, distillation, and finally on heating, ven- 


7 00 Giatiurand quitiving heodiien slenes 


The Atlas <r contains more than = hun- 
Ann each composed of 

figures. These exhibit designs and plans of every kind nd for 

applying heat to ee both private and public, and are 


L'EGYPTE AU XIX. SIECLE. 


aa militaire et politique, anecdotique et so agg 
de Mehemet Ali, Ibrahim Pacha, Soliman-Pacha. 
Edouard Gouin ; illustrée de gravures peintes a l’aquarelle. 
One vol. 8vo. ‘finely illustrated. $3 75. 
L'ETE A BADE. 


Par M. Eugéne Guinot, illustré par MM. Tony Johannot, 
Eug. —_ a ee 
v 


Containing an Atlas of the Duchy of Baden, and nume- 
rous engravings illustrative of the inhabitants and 
places of interest in that part of Germany, 
as the Bado's nts, the Great 
Tun at Heidelberg, etc. 


HISTOIRE PHILOSOPHIQUE DU REGNE DE 
LOUIS XV. 


Par Le Comte de Tocqueville. 2 vols. 8vo. Price $4. 


DIPLOMATIE DE LA FRANCE ET DE L'ESPAGNE. 
Depuis l'avénement de la Maison de Bourbon. 
Par M. Capefigue (1698—1846). 
1 vol. 8vo. Price $2. 
PARIS ALMANACH COMIQUE POUR 1847. 
Price 25 cents. 
Wirey & Potwam, 161 Broadway. 
The following highly interesting iWork, 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


JOHN FOSTER. 
Author of “ Decision of Character,” &c., &c. 
Edited by J. E. RYLAND. 


With Notices of Mr. Foster as a Preacher and Companion, 
by John Sheppard. 


Two vols. post 8vo $1 75. The same in Il vol. 81 50. 
“The meting pe has a treat in this interesting and 








able reprint. e life of one of the - mg thinkers 
and most large hearted Christians , compiled 
from his own records and porsche ag "he work we 


heartily commend as among the most valuable and en- 
tertaining of this kind that have lately appeared."—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

“ Foster was a thinker, not the machine created by ex- 
tensive reading, but the suggestive, impulsive, original 
thinker. We consider these volumes as an invaluable 
addition to biographical history.’’— Albion. 

“These two volumes are a memorial of a great man, 
whose works discovered great strength of intellect and 
brilliancy of imagination.”—N. Y. Observer. 


“ This work, from the character of its subject, must con- 
stitute the choice book of the season.” — Christian Reflector. 


“ These volumes will richly reward an attentive peru- 
sal.”’—Albany Argus. 

“ Mr. Foster’s letters and other writings are so flooded 
with the divine spirit of love, and contain so much that 
must interest the coolest reader, that one is seduced into 
an hour’s reading, where he only intended aglance here 
and there over the pages.” —Jilustrated Magazine. 

“ This is a good book, a demonstrative book. * * * 
If in ‘the reading world’ so called, there is any serious 
thought, any disposition to profit from every fresh source 
of instruction, then this Life and Correspondence will be 
sought for as a valuable addition to any library composed 
of ‘ books that are books,’ indeed.”— Evening Post. 

Published and for sale by 


Wirey & Poryam, 161 Broadway. a3 





Just Im; y 
THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA; 


or, 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, and General Literature. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


With Preliminary Dissertations on the History of the Sci- 
ences, and other extensive Improvements and Addi- 
tions. Including the late Supplement, a Gene- 
ral index, and Numerous Engravings. 
TWENTY-ONE QUARTO VOLUMES, 

Bound in a very strong and neat manner in Half-Russia. 
Price $170 00. 

A very fine copy of this truly valuable work, mcre 
complete than any previous edition, has just been re- 
ceived 

Wiley & Putnam, 161 Broadway. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. [April 3. 
Just received the following NCE. 


AUTILUS (MUTUAL LI ESURANCE 

PANY, 58 WALL 8T REET fter ANCE Com, 
ae vacated bec anvil mobs 
ex ice es! com, lly wa 
conclusion, that the advan ace Life ieee = 


six per cent. interest, 
The interest to be paid annually, but the principal not to 
be called in unless the exigencies of the company require 
it, giving sixty days notice, and then nn he | assessments 


adie ie the extent that may be requi to meet the 
ments of the company 
t is confidently antici that a system, the operation 


equitable, so well calculated to 
place the benefits and blessing of Life Insurance within 
the reach of all, and at the same time enable each contri 
butor to share equally and fully not only in its beneficent 
security, but also in its profits of accumulation, wili meet, 
as aS believed to deserve, the favor and confidence of the 
public 
The particular oon a offered by this company are 


1. A guarantee ca 
ipeiten in the profits. 

3. No individual responsibility beyond the amount of 
premium. 

4. Those who insure for a less period than life, partici. 
pate pom in the annual profits of the company. 

The Nautilus Company confines its business exclusively 
Fr cree on Lives, and al! Insurance appertaining to 
e. 
THE RATES OF INSURANCE ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLaRs. 


























One | Seven| For One |Seven For 
Age Year.) Years | Life. Age. Year. Years. Life. 
15 77 8/156) 40 | 169/18 3% 
20 91 95 177) 45 |191/)19% 373 
2 | 100) 112/294) 530 | 196) 209 4 6 
30 (131) 136'/236|) 5 |232;321 574 
35 11361153 (295) 6 (435) 491\70 
TRUSTEES 
Jas. D.P.Ogden, Rich. E. Purdy, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
James Brown, O. Bushnell, C. F. Lindsley, 
H. W. Hicks, Richard Irwin, A. M. Merchant, 
A. Norrie, D. A. Comstock, John Cryder 
P.M. Wetmore, James Harper, R. H. Morris, 
Rob. B. Coleman, Wm. H. Aspinwall, Spen. 8. Benedict, 
M. O. Roberts, Henry K. Bogert, Loring Andrews, 
R. A. Reading, J. M. Nixon. 


J. D. P. OGDEN, President, 
A. M. MERCHANT, Vice-President 


Lewis Benton, Secretary. 
Pury Freeman, Actuary. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Groree Witxes, M.D., 23 Laight street. 
Corneivs R. Booert. M.D., 5 St. Mark's Place. {6 


STATIONERS’ HALLS, 


25 PEARL STREET AND 50 WALL STREET. 
DAVID FELT & CoO., 
ANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
every description of 
BLANK, ACCOUNT BOOKS 
STATIONERY, 


suitable for Public Offices, Banking Institutions, Counting 
Rooms, Schools, Engineers, &c. 

The efforts of the Proprietors will be continued for the 
production of all articles in their line of the best qualities. 
and at the lowest prices. Late arrangements in the 
Manufacturing Department enable them to offer stock st 
greatly reduced prices, which cannot fail of giving satis 
faction. They respectfully invite the Trade, and all per- 
sons requiring Blank or Stationery, to give their 
Stock an examination, which will be found very full, «s 
well as moderate in prices, consisting in part of— 


LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, IN- 
VOICE BOOKS, BILL BOOKS, &c 
Notes, Drafts, Bills of Exchange and Lading, 
CAP, LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, AND 
ENVELOPES. 
SEALING-WAX & WAFERS. 
QUILLS, STEEL, GOLD AND SILVER PENS 
CARDS, OF EVERY VARIETY, 
COPYING PRESSES, WITH COMPLETE 
APPARATUS, 

Black, Blue, Red, and Copying Inks. 
DRAWING MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Orders will be received for the mains of bh 4 
tion of BLANK BOOKS, or any varie 
PLATE, LITHOGRAPHIC, or L ER-PRESS 





AND 


PRINTING, and exeeuted with the utmest care and 
pimetnality. 6 
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ARNOLD'S SERIES OF GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXT BOOKS, 


FOR COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, &C., 


COMPRISING, 


I ARNOLD.—A FIRST AND SECOND LATIN BOOK 
Anp Practical Grammar. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and carefully Corrected, by J. A. Spencer, A.M. 
One volume, 12mo., neati bound, 75 cents. 
ce If preterred, the First Latin Book, or the Second Latin Book and Grammar, can be had separately. Price 
50 cents each. 


hief of this work (which is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition) is to 
pe. the ae to do exercises from the first day of his beginning his accidence. ” 


Il ARNOLD.—LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION : 
A Practicat Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and Corrected by 
J. A. Spencer, A.M. One volume, 12mo., neatly bound, $1,00. 
This work is also founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a 
Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. 


Il. ARNOLD.—FIRST GREEK LESSONS ; 


Wrru Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and Corrected by J. A. Spencer, 
A.M. 12mo., 62 cents. 


IV. ARNOLD.—GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION : 
A Practica introduction to Greek Prose Composition. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised and Corrected by 
J. A. Spencer, A.M. One volume, J2mo., 75 cents. 
This work consists of a Greek Syntax, founded on Buttmann’s, and Easy Sentences translated into Greek, after 
given Examples, and with given Words. 


Vv. ARNOLD.—CORNELIUS NEPOS ; 
Wrra Practical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise on each Chapter. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. 


Revised, with Additional Notes, by Prof. Johnson, Professor of the Latin Language in the University of the City of 
New York. One neat volume, 12mo. 624 cts. 


IN PREPARATION, 


ARNOLD.—A GREEK READING BOOK ; 
Inctvptxe a Complete Treatise on the Greek Particles. By Thomas K. Arnold, A.M. Revised by J. A. Spencer, 
A.M. One volume, 12mo. 
OPINIONS OF CLASSICAL PROFESSORS. 
The following are selected from among numerous criticisms received by the publishers :— 


I take this occasion to express the great interest with which I have observed the progress of your editions of Arnold's 
school books. These books seem to me far better fitted to the purposes which they have in view, than all the many works 
of this class which have appeared in England and in this country. Arnold is admirably calculated for these labors, 
both by the character of his mind, and especially by his singular clearness and accuracy in thinking, and in forms of 
expression, and by his varied and extensive acquirements. There is scarcely a single German work of real value, on 
Latin and Greek grammar, and these kindred branches, which he has not mastered and appropriated in a truly origi - 
nal manner, in the of his school books. So far as I have been able to compare the English and American 
editions, it has seemed to me that the labors of the American editor have heen performed with great diligence and suc- 
cess. J hope these books will meet with an extensive circulation in our country. The first part of the Latin prose 
composition I have just introduced in our course of study in the freshman year. 

J. L. Lincotn, Prof. of Latin Language and Literature, Brown University. 
Union Cottece GramMMAR Scnoot, Schenectady, July 29, 1846. 

Mr. AppLeton,—Dear Sir,—When I was in New York last spring, you said you would like to hear what I might 
think of Arnold's series of Latin books, after having used them. During the last term I have had large classes, both 
in the “ first and second Latin books,” and in the “ Prose Composition,”’ and feel no hesitation ia saying that they have 
given me entire satisfaction. 

The gradual development of the language, the slow and regular introduction to the learner, of new words and new 
constructions, is admirably calculated at once to awake timely interest, and secure thorough knowledge. I taught the 
works with great pleasure. The Greek series shall be introduced next term. 

If I remain connected with the College next year, Dr. Nott has consented that the Greek and Latin Prose Composi- 
tion may be introduced in the freshman class. — that the public may sustain you in bringing before them + en 
valuable works, am yours, truly, Wm. Ke tty. 


Mantson University, July 25, 1846. 

Messrs. AppLetox,—Gentlemen,—Permit me to express to you my gratification with your republication of T. K. 
Arnold's series of classical works, under the editorial supervision of the Rev. J. A. Spencer. The “ first and second 
Latin books”’ (which you had the kindness to send me), and the “ Introduction to Prose Composition,” I have exam- 
ined with e care, and am persunded that they can hardly fail to obtain the precedence over any similar 
works yet published in our country. The “Latin book” has the advantage, I think, of other works of the kind, espe- 
cially in three particulars; Ist, In a greater adaptation throughout, to the wants of beginners, arising from a more 
perma | progressive development of the forms and principles of the language ; in the introduction and the lucid and 
scholar-like explanation of an unusual number of the peculiarities of Latin idiom; and 3d, In a clear exhibition, not 
only of many of the differences of Latin and English idiom, but also of the intimate connexion between the two 
languages—a feature well calculated to interest and benefit the young student of the Latin. 

The * Latin Prose Composition,” in point of thorough and comprehensive scholarship, of skilful and systematic 
arrangement, and of clearness in the statement of principles, is decidedly superior, in my judgment, to any other work 
of the kind. I think it re adapted to the important purpose for which it is designed, and intend to introduce it 
next autumn into our course of Latin study. Yours respectfully, 

J. F. Ricnarpson, Prof. of Latin Language and Literature. 


Maptson University, July 25, 1846. 

Messrs. D. Aprteton & Co.,—I spoke to Prof. Richardson, our Latin Professor, and requested him to draw up a 
Statement of his opinion of Mr. Arnold’s Latin books, which you have re-published. He has done so, and [ send you 
the notice to dispose of as you please. I wili add, that having examined with some minuteness the works, I subscribe 
— heartily to his a I think the works of great intrinsic merit ; and if introduced into our Academies and Col- 
eges, to be calcula to sprees b cum the standard of Latin scholarship. I wait with some impatience your 
re-publication of his Greek works, ntending to introduce at Jeast one, and probab 


y both of them into our classical 
course. Very respectfully yours, A. C. Kenpricx, Prof. of Greek Language and Literature. 
GENTLEME 


Princeton, DecemBer 3d, 1846. 
to ,—In reply to your letter, I have to say that I can, from‘the most satisfactory experience, bear testimony 
the excellence of your series of Text-Books for Schools. I am in the daily use of Arnold’s Latin and Greek 
Exercises, and consider them decided! 


y superior to any other Elementary Works in those Languages. 

De Lyman Coteman, D.D., Prof. of the German, Greek,and Latin Languages. 

- 4k Str,—Lam much pleased with Arnold's Latin Books. A class of my older boys have just finished the first 
second books. They had studied Latin for a long time before, but never understood it, they say, as they do 

now. Yours, very truly, 


Cuas. M. Buake, Classical Teacher in Brown’s Prince Street Academy, Philada. 
- Anneaae Lessons in Latin I find beger payment and, if the Greek Lessons by the same author shall prove as 
pi ~~ they will form the commencement of a new era in the study of the classics in this country. I wish you 
undant success in so noble an enterprise as furnishing our schools and scholars with such valuable books. 
® Sera Davis, Rector of Zion's Church, Rome. 
Per 8 Latiy axp Greex Composition. In the skill with which he sets forth the idiomatic peculiarities, as well 
potent ns and simplicity with which he states the facts of the Ancient Languages, Mr. Arnold has no 


no books so admirably ada to awaken an interest in the study of language, or so well fitted 
to lay the foundation of a correct scholarship m pid taste. ‘ 


N. Wuee er, Principal Worcester County High School. 
D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, New York. 





ROYAL GURLEY & C0, 


Long Room, 304 Broadway, corner of Duane st. 


ITERARY SALES ROOMS FOR THE DISPOSAL 

of Books, Engravings and Paintings, and every de- 
scription of Property relating to Literature and the Fine 
Arts. Booksellers are respectfully informed that liberal 
Cash advances will at all times be made on Property in- 
trusted to their charge for 


COLTON & JENKINS, 
BOOKBINDERS. 


142 and 144 Nassau Street. 


Cloth, Silk, Imt. Morocco, Embossed and Law 
Binding ; also, covers of all kinds, 
made for the trade. 


C & J. Having a large assortment of movable stamps, 
e are able to make designs suitable for any work, with- 
out having them cut pur ly: and the extent of their 
establishment, and number of hands employed, enable 
them to execute orders with despatch. f13 tf 


B. F. CHILDS, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
Mpls) Re 64 John street, Corner of Williem. 
STATIONER’S WAREHOUSE. 
203 PEARL STREET, 
(Near Maiden Lane.) 


J. K. HERRICK, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND AMERICAN 
Staple and Fancy Stationery, Papers, &c. 


LEWIS J. COHEN, — 


Importer of English, French, and German Staple and 
Fancy Stationery; Manufacturer of Ivory-surfaced 
Playing Cards, Enamelled, Gold-bordered, Em- 
bossed, and Ornamented Visiting Cards ; as 
well as a varicty of Blank Business 
Printing Cards, Everpointed Leads, 

&e., &e. 

No. 134 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


L. J. C. begs to inform the Trade throughout the coun- 
try, that he is receiving fresh supplies by every packet 
from Europe, and that he is prepared to supply his cus- 
tomers with anything in his line at as low rates, if not 
lower, than any other house in the United States. 

L. J. C. always has a full assortment of Silliman’s 
Patent Wood Inkstands, &c. Also, all Games published 
inthe country. - f13 tf 


hl A T 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 
ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereotype Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for rao | pp heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing MaraematicaL Works, and 
Works in Foreign Lanovuaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. = 5 See 6 

. . Tar 
STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 

HE subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
T the above. business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
good workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
favorable as in any other Foundry. 

N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers, 
who have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
above :— 

Wiley & Putnam. 
Robert Carter. 

M. H. Newman & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. 




















M. W. Dodd. 
Baker & Scribner. 
Lewis Colby & Co. 
Daniel Fanshaw. 
Gates & Steadman. 





8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead. 
Collins, Brother & Co. H. & 8. Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
Ameriean Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 


T. B. SMITH, 216 Wiliam street 
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[April 3, 


‘THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA, BOOKS 


WiTH 


AN INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE INTELLECTUAL HISTORY, CONDITION, AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


BY RUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 
PORTRAITS OF EDWARDS, STORY, AUDUBON, IRVING, PRESCOTT, WILDE, KENNEDY, 
EMERSON, AND HOFFMAN, FROM ORIGINAL PICTURES. 
ONE VOLUME, ROYAL 8VO—UNIFORM WITH THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA. 





Tats work contains, besides an extensive general review of American Literature, seventy Biogra- 

hical Sketches of Prose Writers, written, without an exception, like those in ‘* oets and 

oetry of America,’’ by the author of these works, and illustrated, in nearly all cases, by carefully 
selected passages from their principal productions. 


Opinions of the Leading Journals. 
The publishers present the following extracts from Reviews of the ‘‘ Prose Writers of America,” 
from many which have appeared in the journals in various parts of the United States, in the short 
riod which has elapsed since the appearance of the work. ‘They are in possession of many Letters 
om the most eminent American scholars and critics, expressive of similar opinions. 


From the Home Journal. 


The design has been executed with candour. discrimination, and unquestionable ability. It has raised our opinion 
of Mr. Griswold’s literary powers far beyond any estimate which we had formed from his previous efforts. ere 
is a range of sympathy, a variety of knowledge, and a breadth and comprehensiveness of taste, which few men 
in the country could have exhibited. The independence of thought and fearlessness of criticism which are dis- 
pares are eminently worthy of commendation, on a subject and in a country where there is so great a lack of 

th. The introductory sketch is written with an ardent amor patria, and sets the literary pretensions of the 
country upon as high a gous as they can be placed by any man; and, whether it be that we partake of Mr. 
Griswold’s national partiality, or have been stirred by his glowing interest, it has appeared to us, as we read, that 
his claims for American genius and art were not beyond the measure of truth and justice. His notices of several 
of the authors are as able specimens of particular criticism as we are acquainted with. 


From the North American. 


nerously noticed in the introductory history of the Intellectual Condition and Prospects of 
the Cramer. In reading over this part of his work, we have been struck, as we have been in all we have seen 
from Mr. Griswold’s pen on kindred subjects, with his generous and glowing love and pride of country. His 
spirit in this respect is a standing rebuke of the general tone of society. It breaks out on his pages with irrepres- 
sible force, and stands forward, here and there, like indignant trath, taking revenge on its stupid foes. It is 
refreshing to meet with the manly workings of such a spirit, and the rightful independence in which his thoughts 
on this subject are evidently conceived has given a singular pungency and effect to his style. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that there is no man in the country to whom authors and men of taste and art owe so much grati- 
tude and good will for important services; and these services have been rendered in no contracted or partial 
spirit; they apyene to be prompted by a genuine patriotism, as rare as it is admirable. We read with gratitude 
its noble working on almost every p e of Mr. Griswold’s writings ; wenaraes gress honour upon his heart, while 
it seems ofien to impart unwonted force and beauty to his language—We do not know what estimate will be 
formed of Mr. Griswold’s critical powers from this work; our own has certainly been raised to a high point. 


From the Boston Atlas. 


It is a faithful view of our best prose writers and their productions. The introductory essay evinces great 
research and capability, showing at once that the reader may safely pass on without fear of disappointment to the 
main body of the work. The admirable biographies prefixed to the writings of those who have long rested from 
their labours, and the sound critical remarks appended thereto, will be consulted with thanks all over our country, 
and welcomed by those who love its literature and seek to advance its interests. It is a dangerous thing to say 
candidly what one thinks of the living and their works, but Mr. Griswold generally hits the mark even here. This 
we take to be no small praise, for friend and foe are not apt to look with “equal eye” on printed pages. 


From the New-York Tribune. 


We believe Dr. Griswold has Py ponte nse his task as well as any man in the country would have done it. He 
has done American /iterature and American readers a service for which we thank him heartily. .... It is a work 
which must have required a vast and ungrudging outlay of time and labour; and Mr. Griswold has evidently 
performed his chosen task lovingly and faithfully. He has done our literature good service, as well with Euro- 

an as American readers; aed in this necessarily labour-saving age, in letters as in all beside, we do not know 

w a young American, especially one intending to travel, can spend the leisure hours of a month better than in 
making himself psroughiy acquainted with ‘The Prose Writers’ and ‘The Poets of America.’ Let him know 
the contents of these, and he cannot be justly termed ignorant of the literature of his own land, and we think he 
will not be inclined to ~~ it. .... The introductory essay on the Intellectual History, Condition, and Pros- 
pects of the Country is very full, and replete with practical suggestions as well as information. The book de- 
serves, and we think will command, general attention. 


Many authors are 


From Graham's American Monthly Magazine. 


Tt contains biographical and critical notices of seventy American prose writers, with judiciously selected 
extracts from their various writings. These notices display an unusually extensive acquaintance with Ameri- 
can literature, consciousness in forming opinions, and boldness in stating them—and they are written in a flowi 


and vigorous style. A large portion of the information they convey. respecting our literary men, can be found in 
no other place. .... We commend Mr. Griswold’s book to everybody who wishes to think well of his country, in 
that which is the noblest boast of a nation—its literature. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
CAREY & HART, 
Philadelphia, 
And for sale by the Principal Booksellers throughout the United States. 





IN PRESS. 
THE BOOK OF THE FEET. 


HISTORY OF BOOTS AND SHOES, with illus- 


trations of the fashions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, and the prevailing style 
throughout Europe during the Middle Ages down to the 


New and Important Work for 
LAND OWNERS. 


J.C. DERBY & CO., 
Auburn, N. Y., 
Have at press, and will publish in April next : 


nt period. iso, Hints to Last Makers, and Re NORTHWESTERN LANDS AND LAND-LAWS: or, 
‘or Corns, &c. By J. Sparkes Hall. Reprinted from the Land Owner's Manual. Com the Laws and Sta- 
Second London tion. With a History of Boots and| tute Regulations of Ohio, I Illinois, Michigan, 


Shoes worn in the United States, and Biographical Iowa and Wisconsin, respecting Land Titles, Execu- 
‘ and Recording of Deeds and 





PUBLISHED BY 


SAXTON & KELT, 


No. 133 WASHINGTON STREET, 
| OSTON. 
THE FASHIONABLE WIFE AND UNFASHION ABLE 
Husband. By Mrs. Opie. Paper covers, : 
Do. do. do. cloth, 3% 
THE ROYAL SISTERS: a Historical Romance. By Ag- 
nes Strickland. Paper ’ ‘ ‘ 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 
DON FROUILA AND HIS TEN DAUGHTERS. By Ag¢- 
nes Strickland. Paper covers, . ‘ ; 5 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing White Lies, False 
or True, or the Journey to London. Paper cov. 25 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 
TALES, BY MRS. OPIE: Containing a Tale of Trials 
and Confessions of an Odd Tempered Man. Paper 
Do. do. do. cloth, 3%} 


THE GERMAN'S TALE: Kruitzner. A 
Harriet Lee. Paper covers, ° ‘ 
Do. do. do. cloth, 374 

SELECTIONS FROM FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES 


tale, by Miss 


and Travels. By Captain Basil Hall. cov. 
Do. to. do. 
In Press. 
THE CHESS PLAYER'S HAND BOOK; Containing a 
full account of the Game of Chess, and the best mode of 
aying it. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt 5 
THE CRICKETER'S HAND the 


K: Containing 
Origin of the Game. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt , & 
THE HAND BOOK OF THE SENTIM AND PO 
of Flowers. 1 vol. 32mo. cloth, gilt i - 
GUIDE TO SELF KNOWLEDGE. By T. H. Pons. 
Ninth Revised Edition, . ° ° : = 


Just Published. 

THE PRACTICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET GUIDE: 
Cane See Treatise on the Nature and Appli 
cation of cal Forces; Action of Gravity; the 
Elements of Machinery; Rules and Tables, for calcu- 
lating the aes « ; of the Strength, 
Resistance, and Pressure of with Tables of 
the Weight and Cohesive Strength of Iron and other 
Metals, ‘ ° ° ° é - - 





COPARTNERSHIP. 
ISAAC H. CADY 


AVING purchased the interest of Mr. Patng, in the 
firm of Pains & Burerss, the Publishing and Book- 
selling business will hereafter be conducted by the sub- 
scribers, at 60 John street, under the firm of CADY & 
BURGESS. ISAAC H. CADY, 
DANIEL BURGESS. 
New York, March 1, 1847. 


CADY & BURGESS 
PUBLISH 

Smith’s Primary, or First Book in Geography. 

Smith’s Quarto, or Second Book in Geography. 

Smith’s Geography and Atlas. 

Smith’s Practical or Mental Arithmetic. 

Smith’s New Arithmetic and Key. 

Tower's Series of Gradual Readers. 

Tower's Gradual Speller. 

Tower's Intellectual Algebra. 

Claggett’s Elocution. 

Claggett's American Expositor. 

Ives’s Musical A BC. 

Ives’s Musical Speier. 

Ives’s Musical Reader. 

Ives’s Mozart Collection. 

Ives’s Beethoven Collection. 

Ackerman’s Natural History. 

Oram’s First Lessons in English Grammar. 

Sawyer’s Mental Philosophy. 

McKenney’s Indians. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Lafever’s Modern Builder’s Guide, &c., &c. 

They have a Complete Assortment of 

SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 

MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, BLANK BOOKS 

AND STATIONERY, 

Which they offer at Wholesale, cheap for Cash or ap- 
proved Credit. Merchants, Booksellers, Committees, 
Teachers, &c., are respectfully invited to call and ex® 








Sketches of some eminent Shve-Makers. tions, Acknowledgn : rding of Di and 
ti k will b-| Wills: the t of Succession and In nce, 

lished Scauten ee ee Collection of d Taxes, Forfeiture and Redemption 

J. 8. REDFIELD, of Lands, &c. &c. By B. F. Hall, Esq. Octavo, law 

fiat Clinton Hall. sheep. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 9200 


mine the'r stock. m 13 tf 





